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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
Elections during the week have more than answered 
our expectations, though they have proved, in several 
instances, in Forfarshire, in Brigg (Lincolnshire), and in 
Mid-Norfolk, how very unsafe it is to rely on by-elections for 
any inferences as to the real opinion of the constituency. In 
all three cases, the constituency has returned to its Glad- 
stonianism, though it gave the omen of coming defeat to the 
Gladstonian party. Nevertheless, we have long passed the 
moderate estimate of 120 majority which we anticipated last 
week, and we believe we shall achieve almost a majority of 150. 
As we write it is already 144. In Wales and Monmouthshire 
we shall have 8 seats instead of 3, as the Unionists have 
gained seats in one Welsh county (South Glamorgan) and 
four boroughs, Swansea, the Cardiff District, the Carmarthen 
District, and the Pembroke District. In Scotland we have 
aot made so much progress as we had hoped; but we have 
won Argyllshire, South Ayrshire, Dumbartonshire, Roxburgh- 
shire, Stirlingshire, Elgin and Nairn, South Edinburgh, the 
Ayr Burghs, the Falkirk Burghs, the Inverness Burghs, the Kil- 
mavnock Burghs, and two divisions of Glasgow, thirteen seats 
inall; while we have lost Dumfries-shire, Forfarshire, North- 
West Lanarkshire, Linlithgowshire, and Perth, leaving us a 
aet gain of 8 seats. But North of the Humber is still the 
Gladstonian country, though we have won a few of its strong 
places; and the Midlands is still the great Unionist country. 
Oneof our most remarkable victoriesis that in North Worcester- 
shire, where a minority of no less than 2,158 has been turned 
into a Unionist majority of 588. Where Mr. Chamberlain is 
the predominant influence, there Unionism wins its greatest 
pitched battles. 


Nothing comes out more distinctly from the results of the 
General Election, than the need of having some better 
machinery than that of a General Election for discriminating 
the special points on whieh it really turned. There are 
Gladstonians who now go about saying that it did not turn 
practically on the question of Home-rule at all, though the 
Vnionists did all in their power to make that the very pivot 
ef the Election, and the Gladstonians themselves accepted that 
as the main issue, and an issue which had been the uppermost 
between the two parties for ten complete years. We ought 
undoubtedly to have the means of referring separately all 
the greater questions to the arbitration of the people, and 
then we should know what the people do care about and what 
they do not care about. We would allow the answer “ Don’t 
¢are,” or something equivalent to it, as one of the replies to 
any question referred to the people. It would be very in- 
structive to note how many “don’t cares” were given in 
answer to the various popular issues on which we consulted 
the people, and we should expect to find a good many on most 
constitutional questions, but not on their approval or disap- 
broval of the Home-rule Bill of 1893. 

















forth distinctly exhorted them to support the Honse of 
Commons against the House of Lords, and to do justice to 
Ireland, and every one knew what he meant in both cases. 
We maintain that, though he issned no elaborate address, the 
triumph of Unionism has been obtained in the teeth of his 
entreaty for the support of Lord Rosebery’s Government. 
Sir Henry Howorth seems also aghast at the magnitude of 
the victory. “To govern England with one party is a new 
and dangerous experiment. We wanta strong and vigilant 
Opposition as well as a strong Government.” Yes; but-we 
want still more a decisive plebiscite on this ten years’ conflict, 
and we have at present no constitutional means of getting 
that without an overwhelming victory of this kind. Sir 
Henry Howorth need not fret himself. We hold very many 
of our seats by very small majorities, and we shall soon see 
the Opposition gaining strength, at least if they can find a 
leader as able as Sir William Harcourt, and a little more 
sagacious. Perhaps Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might 
do after all. He is “ pawky,” though rather wanting in the 
power of impressing himself on the minds of men. Mr. 
Morley has force, but no breadth. Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Asquith are both profoundly deficient in political instinct, 
and the latter is not a little of a doctrinaire. 


We cannot believe that there is any truth in the rumour 
published by the Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
and referred to by the Pall Mall Gazette. It is to the 
effect that the Duke of Connanght is to succeed the Duke 
of Cambridge as Oommander-in-Chief. That would be an 
act of folly which the new Ministry is not the least likely 
to commit. They are, we believe, sincerely anxious to have 
a strong and efficient Army, knowing that to be a matter of 
vital importance to the national welfare. . They know, also, 
that responsibility in the permanent official head of the Army 
is absolutely essential. But it is impossible to make a 
Royal Commander-in-Chief responsible. You could not hold 
him responsible for maladministration without shaking the 
Monarchy. When @ Royal Prince is concerned, it becomes 
everybody's business to declare him not responsible, and to 
prevent dangerous and disagreeable things being said against 
the Royal Family. Even if the Duke of Connaught were the 
equal of Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
or Sir Redvers Buller, in experience or ability, which 
admittedly he is not, he would be a most improper 
person to put as the permanent official head of the Army. 
Depend upon it, the country at large realises this instinctively. 
The Government will make their first mistake, and a big one, 
if they appoint 2 Royal Duke to control the War Office. The 
nation is intensely loyal to the Queen and Royal Family, and 
in our opinion rightly so, but this does not make them in the 
least inclined to tolerate the sacrifice of the military interests 


of the Empire to a perhaps not unnatural, though much mise. 


taken, sense of annoyance in what in newspaper language is 
called “exalted quarters.” It used to be said, “It’s the 
Queen’s Army and the Queen’s Navy, but it’s the National 
Debt.” That somewhat one-sided way of regarding matters 
is, however, out of date. It is now quite as much the 
National Army and the National Navy. 


On Thursday week the body of M. Stambonuloff lay in state. 
With that mediswval fierceness which characterises South- 
Eastern Europe, the wounds were fully displayed, in order 
that those who viewed the body might be appealed to by 
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the “dumb mouths” of which Anthony spoke to the Roman 
mob. The bandages were removed from the head, and the 
terrible wounds with which it was covered were exposed to 
view. ‘One great gash,” says the Times’ correspondent, 
“extends from the left cheek across the nose and over the 
right eye to near the right ear. Another passes from above 
the left eyebrow to the top of the head. A third extends 
from the left temple to behind the ear. There is also a 
cut on the left cheek, and a long wound descends behind 
the left ear to the neck. The occiput is literally covered 
with a network of fearful gashes, and there are three or 
four punctured wounds on the side of the head. At the 
foot of the bier stands a glass jar, filled with spirits, con- 
taining the mutilated hands. The first and second fingers 
of the left hand are wanting.” 


The funeral, which took place on Sunday, was made the 
occasion for a demonstration of sympathy and indignation 
by the friends of the murdered man, and of hostility by his 
enemies. At the spot where M. Stambouloff was cut down, 
the procession stopped, the priests offered a prayer, and 
M. Petkoff, who was injured at the time of the murder, began 
to deliver a funeral oration. Almost at once, however, a 
disturbance and panic took place, caused, it is said, by an 
unprovoked charge of mounted police. The English diplo- 
matic agent, Sir Arthur Nicholson, was so indignant at the 
incident that he at once withdrew, and lodged a formal 
complaint against the treatment to which the foreign repre- 
sentatives had been subjected. At the cemetery no actual 
violence took place, but there was a counter-demonstration 
of “ Russophiles and Socialists,’—a sinister combination. 


If the Russophile party in Bulgaria did not plan the murder 
with the encouragement and sanction of the authorities—and 
it appears to us most likely that the rumours to that effect 
are ill-founded—the friends of Russia are indecently eager 
to proclaim its timeliness and to exhibit its usefulness. The 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times reports, in Thurs- 
day’s issue, a conversation between a Russian journalist and the 
President of the Bulgarian National Assembly, M. Teodoroff, 
now in the Rassian capital with the Deputation which 
is trying to make peace with the Czar. According to him, 
there never was any Anti-Russian party even under the 
rule of M. Stambouloff. The Ministry of M. Stoiloff takes 
its stand upon friendship with Russia. Last week the Bul- 
garian Council of Ministers decided to carry out the project 
of erecting a cathedral in Sofia to the memory of the Czar 
Emancipator, which had been put off by M. Stambouloff. 
Before his murder, M. Stambouloff was already politically 
dead, and if the authorities had not carefully guarded him he 
would have been torn to pieces long ago. There could be, 
M. Teodoroff went on, no question of official complicity in the 
crime. “It was not the Government who had prevented M. 
Stambouloff from leaving the country, but the Parliamentary 
Commission of Inquiry, in the interests of justice. He had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of those whose friends and 
relatives he had tortured.” The brother of Tufektchieff, M. 
Teodoroff declared, was tortured in order to extract from 
him a confession of relations with the Russians, “his body 
being literally scorched all over with the flame of a lamp.” 
We wonder whether there is any, and if so, what, foundation 
for those persistent accusations of torture. No doubt the 
foreign habit of interrogation makes the temptation to tor- 
ture political conspirators very great. It seems a duty to get 
information which may save the State. 


The Khedive has gone to Constantinople on a visit to the 
Sultan, and has promptly had conferred upon him the Order 
of Khanedan Osman, “in recognition of his fidelity and 
exceptional services.” We wonder what that phrase imports, 
unless hostility to England carried to the verge of safety is 
fidelity and exceptional service to the Porte. We trust our 
Ambassador has not forgotten to remind the Sultan that the 
British Ministry have noted the fact, and that encouragement 
of the Khedive in the attempt to make British government 
impossible in Egypt will not incline public opinion in this 
country, towards friendliness with Turkey. We wish Sir 
William White could revisit the world for half-an-hour to 
expound to the Sultan the full bearing of the incident. 


There are two items of news in regard to Armenia. The 








first is that the Porte has appointed Shakir Pasha to super. 
vise the carrying out of the promised reforms in Armenia, 
Shakir is a Tark, and was sent to Crete to restore order after 
the revocation of the Constitution. It is said that, though 
he acted strongly in restoring order, he showed fairnegs, 
He was also Turkish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, ang 
while there, won the goodwill and respect of Russia, 
Nothing is yet known as to what is to be his exact status 
and powers, and on these everything depends. As we haye 
pointed out elsewhere, it is essential that the official who is to 
hold power in Armenia should feel himself responsible not 
to the Porte, but to Europe. He must feel that his tenure 
of office is secure only as long as he acts impartially. The 
other item of news is that an Imperial Iradé has been issued, 
granting an amnesty to all the Armenian political prisoners, 
both at Constantinople and in the provinces, with the excep- 
tion of those arraigned for offences under the common law, 
A large number of prisoners have, it is stated, already been 
released, including those arrested at Van. If this is true, it 
is satisfactory; but it is a topsy-turvy world, when we have 
to be thankful that the surviving victims of a massacre are 
not also kept in penal servitude, but are actually set free, 


The religious orders in France have decided not to resist 
the Government proposals in regard to taxation,—in which 
they are wise. They may have been unjustly treated, but 
except in matters of conscience, and no matter of conscience 
was here involved, it cannot but be the duty of religious 
bodies to obey the law of the land, whether wise or unwise, 
fair or unfair. They hold that conscience does not permit 
them, without a moral necessity which does not exist, to 
face the consequences of even passive resistance. “ Cherishing 
the hope that these ordeals will be but temporary, and asking 
the Divine mercy to shorten them, they think themselves 
bound to resign themselves to undergo the lesser evil by 
conforming to the law.” 


The Elections in New South Wales have gone in favour of 
Mr. Reid and Free-trade, against Sir Henry Parkes and the 
Upper House. The Members of the Upper House are, indeed, 
said to have been pelted by the crowd when they appeared at. 
the polls. It will be very interesting to see whether Mr. Reid 
will proceed with his Bill for establishing a Referendum to 
decide between the two Houses when a deadlock arises. We 
trust he may. It is a constitutional experiment of great 
interest, and if it succeeds, as we believe it will, the results 
cannot but be far-reaching. 


The revolt in Cuba grows daily more serious, and the 
Spanish Government, now thoroughly alarmed, is sending out 
a fresh army of thirty thousand men,—a tremendous strain 
on the finances of a country so poor and so badly managed 
as Spain. The insurgents are equally determined, and are 
forcing the planters to stop cultivating, and destroying all 
other forms of industry in order that Spain, if she conquers, 
shall at any rate have nothing worth keeping. The actua) 
course of fighting is very obscure; but it is evident that last 
week Marshal Martinez Campos was very nearly captured by 
the enemy. When at the head of only a hundred men, he 
became engaged with a larger body of rebels, and fought 
for five hours, his second in command, General Santo Cildes, 
being killed. Ultimately, Marshal Campos was relieved by 
General Valdez, who marched fourteen hundred men to his 
support. This is the Spanish account of the affair. That of 
the rebels describes a real disaster for the Royal troops. 


Mr. Balfour has made several important speeches during 
the week. Speaking at Duns yesterday week in aid of his 
cousin’s unsuccessful attempt to capture Berwickshire for 
the Unionist party, he remarked that Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues “had ploughed the sands too long, and had got 
out of that uncongenial soil a most unexpected crop.” He 
recognised cordially Mr. Asquith’s own administrative work 
at the Home Office; but, as he said the same day, in another 
speech at Alnwick, Mr. Asquith had earned his reputation 
chiefly in administering Acts passed by the previous Unionist 
Government, and in doing well what the former Unionist Home 
Secretary had done equally well, and the next would do equally 
wellalso. “Let me say,” he exclaimed, “ that so far as I have 
any right to speak on behalf of the party of which I am @ 
member, I would not stay in politics twenty-four hours 
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longer if I believed that the party to which I belong repre- 
gented merely a section of the community.” It was because 
they believed it to represent the whole nation, and that they did 
their best to make it representative of the whole nation, and for 
that reason alone, that they justified their party existence. At 
Alnwick, too, he declared himself a Scotchman, and as proud 
of his Scotch nationality as any Irishman could be of his Irish 
nationality, but also quite as determined not to push his 
Scotch nationality to the point of breaking up the larger 
nation, as he is that the Irish nationality shall not proceed to 
that point. The Irish must be content with such nationality 
as the Scotch have and prize; and as he would not give them 
more, so he would not have them desire less. 


On Saturday last, in a very able speech at Doncaster, Mr. 
Balfour declared that it was not till Mr. Gladstone had had 
seven years to meditate the changes he was anxious to make in 
his first great attempt to give Ireland Home-rule in 1886,— 
not till he produced his revised Home-rule Bill in 1893,—that 
the country realised how hopeless and ill-conceived the whole 
policy was. Then, and not till then, the nation made up its 
mind that the policy was fundamentally ruinous. Only 
recently Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, when heckled as to 
the proposal to retain the Irish representatives and give them 
an influence over British affairs, which the British people 
were not to be allowed to exert over Irish affairs, had replied 
that this was only a “temporary arrangement.” “It was the 
least inconvenient way of dealing with a very difficult question.” 
Very likely it was, said Mr. Balfour, but are we come to this, 
that we are to pull down the solid structure of the British 
Constitution and erect in its place a temporary shanty which 
even its own architects declare to be only a temporary 
makeshift ? The attack on the House of Lords was a redupli- 
cation of the same gigantic blander. The Government did 
aot know what to put in its place, and proposed a great 
revolution as a temporary arrangement. Democracy, said 
Mr. Balfour, is Conservative, and can no more live by per- 
petual revolutions than a man can obtain a wholesome diet 
on perpetual blue-pills. Ina third very important speech at 
Haddington on Tuesday, Mr. Balfour declared that though 
be and his party had refrained from attacking Lord Rose- 
bery’s foreign policy, on national principles, they had not 
cegarded it as a strong, but a feeble, foreign policy. In 
relation to Uganda, nothing could have been more hesi- 
tating. He might have added that, in relation to West 
Africa, nothing could have been more hasty and careless. In 
relation also to the French policy in Cochin-China, nothing 
could have been less firm and dignified. Mr. Balfour has 
been the great orator of the General Election of 1895. 


On Friday week Mr. Chamberlain made an important speech 
in North Worcestershire in support of Mr. Wilson, the Liberal 
Unionist candidate, who won so remarkable a success on the 
following Tuesday. The most significant portion of the speech 
was that which dealt with the over-representation of Ireland. 
What, he asked, is the greatest anomaly in our electoral 
system at the present time? It is that Ireland has twenty- 
three Members more than she is entitled to according to popu- 
lation. We are glad of this indication that the Government 
are determined, when the time comes, to deal with the gross 
scandal of Irish over-representation. Of course, this act of 
justice to England, and indeed to Ireland, unless justice is a 
one-sided thing, must be the last, not the first, act of the new 
Parliament. 


We regret to record the death of Dr. Thorold, Bishop of 
Winchester, who had filled the See of Rochester and had done 
much good there before he was raised to the Bishopric of 
Winchester. He died at Farnham Castle on Thursday morn- 
ing, having completed his seventieth year. In the earlier 
days of his episcopacy, while in the See of Rochester, he was 
the ablest representative of the evangelical party on the 
Bench. Later in life he showed much more sympathy with 
the High Church party, but he was no doubt in the main 
an evangelical to the last. He was a hard worker and a 
thoroughly religious man. While rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, he did a great deal for the miserable district of St. 
Giles, and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that the baths 
and buildings at the top of Endell Street, which contributed 
80 much to the cleanliness of the district, were completed. 
Later, as Bishop of Rochester, he did a great deal to evangelise 





that very populous, and in parts very miserable, diocese south 


of the Thames. And in the great See of Winchester he was 
again a hard worker. He was not a great, but he was certainly 
& most earnest and most energetic, Bishop,—a Bishop of much 
more than average vigour and practical capacity. 


There is a curious telegram from the Tientsin corre- 
spondent of the Times in Thursday’s paper. It is to the 
effect that the Japanese are delaying the negotiations for a 
commercial treaty with China, and also for the execution of 
the convention relating to the evacuation of the Liau-tung 
Peninsula pending the completion of the British Elections, 
in the hope of inducing the new Government to support them 
against Russia. On the same day the Shanghai correspondent 
telegraphs that the Japanese Government demands from 
China an additional indemnity of £7,500,000 as compensation 
for the retrocession of the Liau-tung Peninsula. These, of 
course, may be nothing but rumours, but we should not be 
surprised if Japan were to adopt an aggressive policy towards 
Russia, in the belief that England could not afford to see the 
make-weight against Russia in the Far East destroyed. 


The Royal Niger Company held its annual meeting on 
Friday week. Sir George Goldie, the Governor, in his 
address, described “the campaign against the Company” 
carried on by the French Colonial party, and related how 
Captain Lugard defeated the attempts of the French to get 
possession of territories secured to England by international 
agreement. After Captain Lugard had made it impossible 
for the French to manufacture a claim to portions of the 
Niger territory by making treaties with Nikki, “a swarm of 
French expeditions” entered the Company’s dominions. 
“ Agent-General Wallace,” continued Sir G. Goldie, “very 
properly telegraphed to us for permission to eject them, and 
we agree with him that he had sufficient available force for that 
purpose. But from the time of the issue of the Charter we have 
never forgotten, nor are we likely to forget, that the Company’s 
position as a Government is that of the authorised delegate 
of her Majesty, and that the Niger Territories, as a British 
Protectorate, and therefore part of the Empire, must be 
subject to its interests as a whole. Believing that diplomacy 
would afford us redress, we did not feel justified in taking 
precipitate action, which might have had far-reaching conse- 
quences elsewhere. We are not at liberty to do more at 
present than assure you that we have taken all the steps ad- 
visable in the circumstances.” That is not very pleasant 
reading. It shows how very near we have been, and perhaps 
still are, to an actual encounter with France. Sir George 
Goldie is to be congratulated on the moderation and restraint 
of his speech. Nothing could have been better than its tone, 
which, while firm and straightforward to an eminent degree, 
was yet essentially friendly and courteous towards the 
French. It is clear that the present state of tension cannot 
continue. Our Government must insist that France shall 
come to aclear understanding of our rights, and then respect 
them. 


The Irish papers are full of stories of priestly interference 
and priestly intimidation at the elections. The Independent 
reports a strange scene in a chapel. A priest, who was 
reported in the course of the late Meath petition to have 
advised his parishioners to bring blackthorns to a meeting 
to hew down the Parnellites as if they were noxious weeds, 
was advising his congregation to support the Anti-Parnellite 
candidate,—a Protestant Home-ruler. A Parnellite pro- 
tested. “I am after receiving our Lord at the rails. I 
would die in defence of my religion and my faith, but I 
decline to listen to you misleading the people.” After a 
wrangling dialogue, the Parnellite protestor cried, “ We will 
have no politics—give us the gospel of the day,” and the con- 
gregation shouted, “Hurrah for Parnell!” “Take your 
Orangeman back to the North, we don’t want him here.” 
That must be painful reading for sincere Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, and indeed all the world over. In Mr. Healy’s elec- 
tion contest, the priests took very strong action; and in 
Roscommon, according to the Westmeath Independent, a priest, 
brandishing a blackthorn, headed a band of fifty bogmen 
armed with “sticks and other weapons.” This priest is re- 
ported to have “ been everywhere with his blackthorn.” He 
threatened to clear the town, and called to his followers, 


“Boys, be at them!” when he saw a hostile crowd, Truly, 


the Church militant ! 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1073. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GENERAL CAUSES OF COLLAPSE. 


i was the policy of the Newcastle programme to wrap 
up the confessedly unwelcome Irish policy of the 
Gladstonians in tempting scraps of English policy,—Dis- 
establishment, Local Option, the humiliation of the House 
of Lords, Payment of Members, “ One man one vote,” and 
the rest. The nauseous Irish policy was to be hidden-in 
the sweet flavour of tempting Radical iconoclasms. It is 
quite certain that that policy has issued in a tremendous 
disaster. It is very difficult for the supporters of the late 
Government to feel confident that the temptations so 
liberally devised, did not greatly enhance, instead of remov- 
ing the distaste with which the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment inspired the great majority of the English people. We 
suspect that the jam excited almost more disgust than the 
medicine. It is quite certain that the general effect of im- 
becility, which the attempt to compass so much, and the in- 
competence to achieve anything, inspired in the minds of the 
electorate, did more to bring the late Government into con- 
tempt than the determination to strike one great blow for 
Trish Home-rule would have done, taken by itself. When 
Mr. Gladstone first resigned it was by no means certain 
that the tide would turn. The by-elections had not 
betrayed any reaction till after it became obvious that the 
Government of Lord Rosebery had no strong purpose of its 
own, but was trying to find out what would be most 
attractive and least disagreeable to its supporters, instead 
of most worthy of its own character. It was the fishing 
olicy which finally disillusioned the English people. As 
ong as Mr. Gladstone reigned there was, no doubt, a great 
reluctance to swallow his prescription ; but there was also a 
great respect for his magnificent obstinacy, his dominant 
will. But when this dominant will was superseded by 
conspicuous vacillation, by feeble attempts to conciliate 
the predominant partner, and then by still feebler attempts 
to reassure the predominant ally; when a Session was 
devoted to disguising Mr. Gladstone’s overbearing purpose 
in an ostentatious display of Radical tit-bits, and Lord Rose- 
bery kept trying one bait after another with no result except 
to show that if the people did not like Gladstonianism, Lord 
Rosebery was quite willing to find something more engag- 
ing for their fastidious appetite,—the collapse came. We 
believe that the first great lesson of the General Election 
which is now so near its close, is the lesson, ‘ Be anything 
rather than hesitating and vacillating. Be overbearing 
even rather than weak.’ There are many more voters 
who respect arrogance than there are who are fascinated 

by submissiveness. We have very little doubt that if 

Lord Rosebery had said, ‘Home-rule you must accept, 

and if the Lords do not submit, we will appeal to the 

people at once against their dictation,’ he would have 
found himself in a far better position with the English 
people than he finds himself now. His attempt to excite 

a burst of anger against the Lords was a ridiculous 

failure, not so much because it was an attack on them, as 

because it was an attack on them which indicated a secret 
distrust of the policy which rendered that attack neces- 
sary. Lord Rosebery would have failed either way. 

But if he had failed in the imperious attempt to 

force Irish Home-rule on the United Kingdom, he 

would have failed with a certain glory. As it is, he 
has failed most ingloriously. He went cap in hand to the 
democracy, instead of as one having authority, and there- 
fore there was what there otherwise would not have been, 
an air of disgust, of nausea even, in his reception by the 
constituencies. The Government would have been de- 
feated in any case. But it has not only been defeated, it 
has been despised. That seems to us to be the first and 
perhaps the greatest lesson of the collapse. The con- 
stituencies were made sea-sick by the cross-currents in the 

— of the late Government. The chopping sea set up 
y the Irish poliey, the Disestablishment policy, the anti- 

peerage policy, and the Local Option policy, was too 

much for their stomach. Perhaps the appearance of 
something like real earnestness in relation to temperance, 
put the finishing touch to the disgust caused by the 
previous indecision. The effect of mingling just a flavour 


of heroism with all the subserviency of the previous tenta- 
tiveness, made the pitching and tossing more overwhelming 


was like the flight of a sea-sick passenger even from the 
brandy-and-soda on the dinner-table. 

The next great lesson of the Election is seen best in 
the recoil in Wales against the tyranny of the Dissenting 
chapel. If ever a Government tried to conciliate “ gallant 
little Wales,” this Government tried to conciliate it; but 
the screw was put on too unscrupulously even for the 
Welsh. The election at Cardiff, the election at Swansea, 
the election in the Carmarthenshire Boroughs, all show 
that the Welsh policy of the Government did more to 
alienate the moderate supporters of the Government than 
it did to please their extreme vn pape Nor is it only the 
Unionist victories in Wales which are almost unique. Still 
more remarkable is the dwindling of the Radical majorities 
in hopeless Radical constituencies. For instance, in 
Merthyr Tydvil, while the Conservative vote increased by 
more than 4,000 the Radic: vote diminished by more 
than 2,500 for the higher Radical, and more than 3,200 for 
the lower. The secret of this General Election in Wales 
has been a revolt against the party of Mr. Gee, the 
frantic Welsh journalist, and the dictatorial Dissenters 
who followed him. We do not suppose that mere 
Disestablishment would have caused any reaction in 
Wales. But the cruel terms of the Disendowment, which 
showed not a grain of generosity, not to mention such a 
word as magnanimity, revolted all the more moderate 
Disestablishers in Wales, and stimulated the distaste 
which the tyranny of the chapel had already begun to 
sow in the minds of Welsh electors. The General Elec- 
tion is a lesson to the Gladstonians in favour of some- 
thing like magnanimity towards opponents. 

The third deep-rooted cause of the collapse is the sub- 
serviency of the late Government to the tyranny of Trade- 
Unions and of democratic majorities. The great Unionist 
triumph in the Crewe division is a very distinct symptom 
that the late Government, and especially Mr. Asquith, earned 
unpopularity rather than popularity with the working 
class, by submitting to the dictation of the Trade-Unions 
on the Employers’ Liability Bill. The London and North- 
Western Railway Company’s employés are very strong in 
the Crewe division, and they rejected the late Government, 
no doubt, chiefly on account of their refusing to pass the 
Employers’ Liability Bill as amended by the House of Lords, 
Therefore they turned a Radical majority of 1,568 in 1892, 
into a Unionist majority of 550 this week. In other words, 
more than 1,000 electors changed sides. But a still greater 
offence of the late Government of the same kind, was the 
deliberate proposal to let the majority of the electors in 
any district dictate to the minority what should be done 
towards curtailing the liberty of the minority in relation 
to the conditions on which they should procure their 
alcohol. That seemed to them a democratic interference 
with private liberty which was quite intolerable, and no 
doubt it had a great deal to do with the suddenness and 
sensationalism of the great reverse. Personal liberty is 
still dear to the British workman, and Local Option has, 
we may be sure, died the death. 

On the whole, we believe we have the best grounds for 
attributing our unprecedented majority, first, to the pro- 
found dislike with which Mr. Gladstone’s policy for 
Ireland was regarded all over England, and which burst 
into flame as soon as Mr. Gladstone’s vast personal 
ascendency was withdrawn, and when it was seen that 
his successor had no dominant personality of the same 
kind with which to replace it; next, to the almost con- 
temptuous distaste with which the weakness, the want of 
conviction, and the fishing policy of Lord Rosebery’s 
Government inspired the constituencies both north and 
south of the Tweed; thirdly, to the want of magnanimity 
with which the energetic Church in Wales was treated by 
the Disendowment clauses of Mr. Asquith’s Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill; and lastly, to that cynical indiffer- 
ence to the personal liberty of the electors implied in the 
subserviency of the Government to the Trade-Unions 
in their dealings with the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
and still more to their subserviency to the dictation of 
faddist philanthropists in their very tyrannical and 
unjust Local Option Bill. These are all general and 
very far and deep-reaching moral causes, and we do not 
wonder that they have produced an almost stupendous 
effect. 

On the other hand, we sincerely hope that the Unignists 
will take to heart the warning that it is much easier to 





The Derby election exhibited the result. It 


than ever. 





wreck a Government by weakness and intolerable preten_ 
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gions to override individual liberty, than it is to build 
it up in the confidence of the electors by a sober and con- 
sistent and moderate policy pursued with firmness and 
conviction. To disenchant the electors is easy; to inspire 
trust requires not only great prudence, but great courage 
and magnanimity. We believe that Lord Salisbury alone 
would never have won anything like the majority which he 
has actually obtained by uniting himself with statesmen 
who are complete securities against the policy of reaction. 
But even that very wise and impressive precaution will not 
be enough unless the new Government sedulously avoid 
both the imbecility and the tyranny by the ostentatious 
display of which their predecessors have earned the censure 
so emphatically passed upon them by the people of the 
United Kingdom. 





AN IRISH POLICY FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE Government are not going to make the mistake 

of being absorbed in Irish affairs, and of neglecting 

the claims of the larger island. But though Ireland will 
not block the way, they will have, and will carry into 
operation, an Irish policy of their own—and a policy 
which we may be certain will be wise, far-seeing, and 
generous. Mr. Balfour’s presence in the Ministry is a 
guarantee for that. He knows, no man better, that it is 
not true that the Unionists have no alternative to Home- 
rule but manacles and Manitoba, and he and his colleagues 
intend to heal the ills of Ireland, not by the dangerous 
quackery of an independent legislature, and the inaugura- 
tion of a permanent faction fight on College Green—a 
statutory Donnybrook Fair—but by the application to 
Ireland of measures which, while they build up her 
material prosperity, will provide a remedy for all her 
real grievances. The principle upon which the Unionist 
policy will be based, is that of finding out and giving a 
wholesome and reasonable expression to all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Irish people, while at the same time 
securing the connection between the two countries on a 
still firmer basis. To begin with, the Unionist Govern- 
ment should do its utmost to treat the Catholic Church 
in Ireland with that true justice which comes from 
complete understanding and sympathy. We do not 
wish to talk of conciliating the Irish Catholics, or of 
trying to secure their support for the Unionists. We 
believe that to be impossible at the present moment; but 
the fact that the Catholic Church in Ireland will profess 
to care little or nothing fur Unionist advances, should not 
deter us for a moment. Our policy must not be to do 
something which will give immediate relief, or put the 
Church on the Unionist side at the moment, but to look 
a generation ahead and try to heal an old sore. There are 
two things which are wanted to make the Catholics of 
Ireland feel that they have had justice. One of them is 
the endowment of a Catholic University; the other isa 
modification of the elementary school system in the 
direction of denominationalism. In both of these we 
would meet the wishes of the Catholics. We would not, 
that is, form an abstract, pedantic estimate of what 
reasonable people placed as the Irish Catholics are, ought 
to demand. Instead, we would find out what, in fact, 
they do demand, and would give it them whether they 
seemed thankful or not, provided, of course, that there 
was no real infringement of the rights of the Protestant 
minority. The liberal endowment of a great separate 
Catholic University entirely under the control of the 
Roman hierarchy could not of course in any way injure 
the Protestants. In the case of the National elementary 
schools, we would not pedantically refuse grants even to 
schools which insisted on maintaining so Catholic an 
atmosphere that no Protestant parent could be expected 
to allow his children to attend them. In the matter of 
the Church, we would ourselves go further, and would, in 
some form or other, provide a stipend for every parish 
priest in Ireland. It is, however, pretty certain that 
this is a counsel of perfection which cannot at present be 
adopted. 
ext in importance to the Church is the Land question. 
Here we would press on with the policy of purchase. Tull 
Treland is a country of occupying owners there will never 
be peace or security. Fortunately no new machinery is 
required. The process is bound to be a gradual one, and 
all that is necessary is to oil the wheels of Mr. Balfour's 
Purchase Act. At the same time, that transition measure, 





the Land Act of 1881, must be made to work more easily 
and with less cost than at present. Less important than 
the Church and the Land questions, but still important, is 
the provision of Local or County Government in Ireland. 
The Unionists four years ago showed that they were per- 
fectly willing to give to Ireland substantially the same 
scheme of Local Government as that enjoyed here. There 
is only one safeguard which is essential. It is one which 
exists and is made use of in many States of America, 
and which ought to find a place here. The Central 
Administration should have the power to dissolve and 
supersede by Commissioners in the service of the 
State, any County Council or Municipality which has 
clearly abused its powers. When the city of Boston 
fell into bad hands, the State of Massachusetts, if 
we remember rightly, took away some of the most 
important functions of government from the city and 
lodged them in the hands of a Board not elected by the 
citizens, but appointed by the State. There is nothing 
undemocratic or unpopular in such a provision as we 
advocate, and the Unionist Government, when they come 
to deal with Irish Local Government, need not hesitate 
to follow the precedent provided by America. Another 
side of Local Government must not be forgotten. The 
Unionists should certainly take up and carry through 
their former proposal for a central body in Dublin, half- 
judicial, half-administrative, armed with the powers of 
Parliament in the matter of Private Bill legislation. No 
doubt this reform will not be popular in Ireland, and will 
be resisted by the lawyers, witnesses, and clerks, who like 
a free trip to London; but for all that it should be per- 
severed with. The present state of things, under which 
a tramway-line cannot be laid without an application 
to Westminster, is a gross scandal, and ought to be put 
an end to. Not the least of the reforms connected 
with Local Government which it is to be hoped and 
believed that the present Government will adopt, is the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy and the provision 
of a Royal residence in Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant 
with his pinchbeck Court is worse than an anachronism 
or a farce. He is, in Joseph Hume’s telling phrase, 
“a symbol of separation.” The existence of a Lord- 
Lieutenant encourages the idea that Ireland is not merely 
historically a separate nationality like Scotland, but a 
genuinely separate Kingdom which has not been incor- 
porated with Great Britain, although its Parliament has 
been suppressed. Incorporation is the watchword of 
Unionism, but there can be no incorporation while the Lord- 
Lieutenant reigns in Ireland and exercises the prerogatives 
of the Crown. But though the Lord-Lieutenant must 
be abolished, and without delay, we would do nothing'to 
deprive Ireland of any of the interest and brightness that 
is added to life by escorts, Royal salutes, and public 
shows. We would provide that Ireland should have her 
fair share of the pomp of Royalty. At present there is 
no Royal palace in Ireland, and no member of the Royal 
Family has a home in Ireland. The Unionist Govern- 
ment can, by using the funds saved by the abolition of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, provide a Royal palace in Ireland. 
Why should not a fine Irish county house—they are to be 
had cheap enough just now—be bought, and made a Royal 
palace, and that palace put at the disposal of the Duke of 
York and his family, with a sufficient allowance to keep 
up the hospitalities practised by the Viceroy? Instead 
of the harmful symbol of separation, and without cost 
to the nation, we might give Ireland the interest and 
satisfaction of possessing a Royal palace. Depend upon 
it, many far more ambitious schemes would have less 
effect in allaying the sense of slight and neglect which 
is to be found among Irishmen of all classes. The child 
who, if he lives long enough, must be King, would be 
brought up in Ireland and among Irishmen, and might 
some day be hailed as an Irish King. There is another 
Irish measure and Irish reform which, though it would 
not be popular in Ireland, must and will be passed by the 
Unionist Government, not immediately, but before the next 
appeal to the people. The gross scandal of giving Ireland 
some twenty or twenty-five Members more than she has any 
right to must be abated before another appeal is made to 
the people. It is monstrous that Ireland, with the same, 
if not with rather less, people than London, should have 
one hundred and three Members, while London has onlt 
sixty-two. To talk of this bare act of justice as the Dis- 
franchisement of Ireland, as do the Westminster Gazette 
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and the Daily Chronicle, is one of the most extraordinary 
perversions of language ever used. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that our schemes for 
remedying the ills of Ireland are useless, because Ireland 
will not accept them, and we shall be asked what is the 
good of conciliation which does not conciliate. ‘* What is 
the good of giving Ireland what she does not want, instead 
of what she does ?”—that is the cry of the Home-ruler. 
We do not intend to be put off by such sophistries. We 
will give Ireland what will prove a blessing and not a 
curse, secure in the belief that he who does what he 
believes to be right and just and true, will do ‘more 
good than he who makes the will of the local majority his 
guiding-light. But Mr. Gladstone has put the true answer 
to this objection far better than we can ever hope to put 
it. We will quote the words which expressed his Irish 
aspirations while he was still a Unionist. Unhappily, he 
was too restless and impatient to carry them into action. 
Instead of persisting in the ideas they expressed, he aban- 
doned them, in a fit of weariness and annoyance, for the 
will-o’-the-wisp of Home-rule. ‘“ People say,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1871, at Aberdeen, “ that we have tried to 
conciliate Ireland, and that we have failed. I do not 
admit that Ireland is not going to be conciliated ; 
but I say this, that we must always keep in mind 
that there is a higher law to govern the actions of 
Parliament and of politicians than the law of conciliation, 
good as that law may be. We desire to conciliate Ire- 
land, and we desire to soothe her people—the wounded 
feelings and painful recollections of her people. We desire 
to attach her to this country in the silken cords of love; 
but there was a higher and paramount aim in the measures 
that Parliament has passed, and that was that it should do 
its duty. It was to set itself right with the national con- 
science, with the opinion of the world, and with the 
principles of justice ; and when that is done, I say fear- 
lessly that, whether conciliation be at once reached or not, 
the position of this country is firm and invulnerable.” 
We do not desire to add a word to this noble defence of 
Unionist policy. It is our answer to those who say that 
we are not giving Ireland the sort of conciliation she 
wants, and that therefore our policy must fail. It will not 
fail, as Mr. Gladstone showed, unless persistence in the 
right is failure,—its abandonment for the wrong, success. 





RADICAL SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Sapte requires an acknowledgment of the candour 

shown by not a few Radicals in the work of self- 
examination as to the causes of their débdcle. Con- 
spicuous in this respect are the editor and some of the 
correspondents of our lively and enthusiastic contemporary, 
the Star, which has been holding a symposium in its 
columns upon the melancholy question, “ Why we lost.” 
The reasons suggested are very various, and many of 
them no doubt reflect upon the manner in which the 
conflict has been conducted by the Unionist party. But 
that was to be expected,—indeed, it would have been an 
almost alarming symptom of political depression, if, among 
the numerous contributors to our contemporary’s debate, 
several had not been found possessed with supreme indig- 
nation against the electioneering methods as well as the so- 
called principles of the Unionists. No Unionist, therefore, 
san reasonably feel surprised, or very seriously amazed, by 
the frequent recurrence in the letters of the Star’s corre- 
spondents of allusions to “Tory lies” as having been 
powerfully influential in alienating votes from the Home- 
rulers. These “lies,” as will be readily understood, re- 
lated in large measure to the Local Veto Bill, the purpose 
of which, we are repeatedly assured, was misrepresented 
in the most disgraceful manner. The scandal of such 
“‘ misrepresentation ” by Unionists of Sir William Har- 
court’s pet measure was all the greater, inasmuch as 
crowds of his own friends, as is evident from the Star’s 
correspondence, were blind to its true character. Our 
contemporary has not been able to find space for more 
than a small part of the communications abusing the 
Local Veto Bill, which have poured into its office in 
response to its invitation to Liberals to account for the 
rout. Of course it is not to be supposed that the authors 
of these melancholy effusions were influenced in their 
judgment by the malicious inventions of Tory placards 
and leading articles. Yet, sad to say, they express them- 
selves in terms which it is sometimes hard to distinguish, 








either in spirit or in letter, from the language eurrent in 
Philistine circles. Alike in prose and in verse they pro. 
test against any measure which would “rob the poor man 
of his beer.” They speak with indignant contempt of 
“‘faddists,” and demand that there shall be no more 
“ pandering to the hobbies of every little Bethel.” Most 
startling, perhaps, of all in this connection, we have 
come across phrases implying an unwillingness to “harass * 
the licensed victuallers, and more than hinting at the 
propriety of that accursed thing “ compensation.” Possibly 
Sir William Harcourt may not have found time to 
read his Star with care while electioneering in Wales; 
but unless he conceives himself to have a revelation that 
the Local Veto Bill is the one only legislative means of 
mitigating the evil of British intemperance, it would 
appear wise for him to make himself acquainted with 
the doubtless untutored, but therefore all the more 
genuine, expressions of feelings on that subject, on the 
part of Liberal electors, which our enterprising contem- 
porary has published. 

Nor, indeed, should that very interesting and instructive 
correspondence be omitted from the vacation courses of 
study of any of the late Ministers. For it throws a 
valuable light on the persistence of old-fashioned Liberal 
views in what might be presumed to be “advanced” 
quarters. It is not only in connection with the obtaining 
of alcoholic beverages that these correspondents of our 
Radical evening contemporary indicate a strong feelin 
against the extension of State interference with individu 
liberty. ‘Each of us workers,” says one correspondent, 
who signs his name, “ wants to do his own work in his 
own way, in as many or as few hours per day as he 
pleases, and for as much or as little as he can get.” 
Another, who also subscribes his signature, and who 
is perhaps more undoubtedly in sympathy with the 
Liberal party than the one just quoted, writes :—“ Those 
large principles of freedom from which the party takes its 
name, are, I think, still believed in by the large mass of 
the people, and it is because of the falling-away, for years 
past, from those principles in matters which intimately 
concern the life of all classes, that the party has been 
weakening, and has at length utterly collapsed.” Both 
these are striking declaratious, by no means without their 
lessons for the Unionist as well as the Home-rule leaders. 
The Miners’ Eight-hours Bill, as will be remembered, has 
obtained support on both sides of the House of Commons 
and on both Front Benches, and we are afraid that during 
the Elections the disposition to promise support for that 
measure, with or without “ Local Option ” qualifications— 
which are no qualifications whatever of the principle in- 
volved—has been by no means confined to Home-rule 
candidates in constituencies where the miners’ vote is 
powerful. We may be very sure that if an Hight-hours 
Bill were once passed for miners, strong agitations would 
speedily spring up for the extension of the principle 
in other directions. The free-spoken protests in the 
Star on behalf of the old doctrines of individual 
freedom, may well serve as a warning to politicians 
of all parties against the belief that popularity is to be 
readily won by extensions of the sphere of State inter- 
ference with the lives of grown-up people. It is, however, 
the Home-rule party and its leaders who have exhibited 
by much the larger readiness to commit themselves to 
these dangerous enterprises—as witness the preposterous 
attempt to swell the hollow cry against the House of 
Lords on account of their action in regard to the question 
of Contracting-out in the Employers’ Liability Bill—and 
it is they, therefore, who have most to learn from the spon- 
taneous manifestations of individualist opinion afforded 
by the recent correspondence in the Star, Ex-Ministers 
may also learn from the same source that in the opinion 
of one correspondent “a great number of electors do not 
care for the Disestablishment of the Church, as so many 
of the churches are endowed with private endowments.” 
They may learn further that many law-abiding English 
Radicals have been driven into the Unionist camp by the 
spectacle of “an important city like Limerick select- 
ing a felon of the worst type—to wit, John Daly 
—and returning him unopposed ;” and that many others 
who formerly supported Home-rule have now thrown 
themselves on the side of the Union because “the 
Irish by their dissensions show themselves unfit for self- 
government.” If it be said that these are only the 
individual opinions or statements of unknown people, it is 
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sufficient to observe in reply that they are at least as well- 
known and as entitled to be heard as many or most of the 
“delegates” who attend National Liberal Federation 
meetings and pass resolutions in favour of “ programmes” 
which have never been in any shape before most of the 
electors on whose behalf their authors are supposed to 
act. And if such indications as are now before us of 
genuine Radical and working-class feeling are ignored by 
the Radical leaders, it will be their own fault if they wander 
for forty years in the wilderness. There is a good deal 
in the Star correspondence which is curious as well as 
instructive,—as, for example, the confessions of electors 
whose sympathies have been alienated from Radicalism 
because of Lord Rosebery’s racing successes; and on the 
other hand, because of the threatened interference of the 
Anti-Gambling League with “the workman’s bookmaker.” 
But these absurdities do not by any means dominate a 
correspondence the publication of which, on the whole, 
does credit alike to the frankness and the enterprise of a 
journal with which we profoundly disagree. 





A NEW RADICALISM. 


= those who watch carefully the political signs of the 

times, the rather exceptional victory of Mr. George 
Harwood at Bolton, in Lancashire, for the Radicals, and 
his share in wresting from the Unionists in the Prestwich 
Division of Lancashire the seat for Mr. Cawley, will be an 
interesting phenomenon. Mr. Harwood is well known to 
those who have attended Church Congresses, as an earnest 
and independent Liberal Churchman, and as a thoroughly 
trustworthy adherent of the National Church of England. 
It is therefore a somewhat unexpected event to find him 
ranking himself on the whole as an independent ally of 
those who have delivered the assault on the Welsh Church, 
and to find him fighting boldly and successfully for the 
cause of Home-rule, though it may be for Home-rule with 
a difference, in Ireland and Wales. Mr. George Har- 
wood’s speech at the Corporation Hall, at Failsworth, 
yesterday week (July 19th) was fairly reported in the 
Manchester Guardian of this day week, and it is 
obvious that he was one of those who rallied with 
singular success the disheartened ranks of the Lan- 
cashire Radicals, and led them to enthusiastic efforts 
to reform and reorganise their ranks. The drift of his 
speech was a reproof to the Radicals for leaning so much 
on the authority of Mr. Gladstone that they had not 
taken the trouble to think for themselves, and had 
accepted whatever their great leader dictated, with a 
humility and passiveness which was in itself inconsistent 
with the sturdiness of the Radical creed. Mr. Harwood 
set a good example in declining to accept any kind 
of dictation either from his leaders or from his con- 
stituents. He was determined to take his own way, to ask 
for no votes at Bolton except those that were freely given 
to him, and to give no pledges. He sent away deputations 
asking his promise to vote this way or that, with a bold 
declaration that he intended to reserve his full liberty to 
act as he thought best, and to be not a delegate, but a free 
representative of those who approved his own convictions. 
If the new Unionist Government brought forward any 
measure which seemed to him honestly designed for the 
good of the people, he would vote for it, though he num- 
bered himself with the dwindled and apparently dwindling 
Opposition. If that Opposition made a proposal which he 
thought mischievous, in spite of its having Sir William Har- 
court’s support, heshould oppose it “ tooth and nail.” Well, 
that kind of sturdy independence of view has something 
80 fresh and unlike the spirit of the Newcastle pro- 
grammists in it, that it carried the Bolton Radicals 
heartily with him, and, as our readers know, he himself 
not daly secured his own election at Bolton by a majority 
of 552 over the lower Unionist candidate, but his support 
did much towards retrieving the cause of Radicalism in 
the Prestwich Division, where Mr. Cawley secured his 
election by a majority of 101 over the Unionist, Mr. Mow- 
bray; and in both cases the seat was a gain to the Radical 
party. It is, therefore, well worth while to examine the 
political creed which Mr. Harwood professed, and to see 
how far it contains the promise of a new future for the 
Radicals who have just suffered so crushing a defeat in 
the country at large. At least it is not the Radicalism 
of Mr. Labouchere, nor the Radicalism of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, for which Mr. Harwood declares himself; and it 








is not even the Radicalism of Sir William Harcourt. It 
is an open-minded kind of Radicalism which has hardly 
formulated its creed at all as yet, but breaks away from 
the Radicalism of his leaders in a rather uncertain and 
not very coherent fashion. 

In the first place, Mr. George Harwood is a Home-ruler, 
but he is not content at all with the Irish Home-rule Bill 
of 1893, nor does he profess himself satisfied with the 
Irish Home-rule Bill of 1886, or propose going back to 
that. Yet he must know that it was really by the pres- 
sure of the insoluble problem, what to do with the Irish 
Members of the Imperial Parliament, that Mr. Gladstone 
was forced into the unfortunate dilemma of having to 
choose between an Ireland virtually banished from the 
Union, and an Ireland allowed to dictate to the Union, 
without the Union having any voice in Irish affairs. Mr. 
Harwood sees the dilemma, but he refuses both horns 
of it without proposing any escape out of the difficulty. 
If he has found an escape he does not say so. He 
accepts the principle that Ireland should govern her 
own affairs. He rejects the Bill of 1893. He does 
not venture to go back to the segregation of Ireland 
as proposed in 1886. He does not welcome the idea 
of returning to the Heptarchy, or something like the 
Heptarchy, under the name of “ Home-rule all round.” 
He simply ignores the difficulty and keeps his own 
counsel. Now we submit that this is not a new line 
to take, but simply the rejection of all the lines that 
have been discussed as in any way practicable. Yet, if 
ever a question were ripe for decision, the question which 
has been discussed by statesmen and politicians alike for 
ten continuous years, without attaining any practicable 
result except the policy of resisting all change in the 
fundamental principles of the Act of Union, ought to 
be ripe for decision. On this matter, at all events, Mr. 
Harwood does not promise us new light and leading. 
The Liberals, he said very justly, had lost the Election 
because they had lost the sense of proportion. Yes; that 
is true. But does Mr. Harwood himself show the sense 
of proportion? He differs from his leaders on no small 
matter, but on the crucial question how to combine 
subordinate Parliaments with the full and final autherity 
of a central Parliament. Yet he thinks it apparently 
quite unnecessary to offer any plausible solution of that 
great structural and central problem. 

In the next place Mr. Harwood, while declaring 
gallantly for the National Church of England, lays it 
down that the Welsh have a perfect right to decide for 
themselves whether they will separate themselves from 
the National Church or not. Well, if Wales has that 
right, why not Lancashire or Yorkshire or Cornwall ? 
What is to be the new principle? Does Mr. Harwood 
accept Home-rule for Wales as well as for Ireland? If 
so, probably he will be inclined to accept Home-rule for 
Scotland, if the Scotch desire it. And so we shall be 
fairly embarked on the great policy of disintegration. 

Again, Mr. Harwood is for a Reform of the House of 
Lords, but though he would rather have “ even the present 
House of Lords than no Second Chamber,” yet he thinks 
the House of Lords past “ tinkering with;” in other 
words, he would have, we suppose, a second representative 
Chamber which would be stronger and not weaker than 
the present House of Lords, and would excite a great deal 
more of the jealousy of the House of Commons instead 
of a great deal less, than the present House of Lords. 
If there was one thing on which the Radical leaders 
were fully agreed, it was that they would not. exchange 
King Log for King Stork, and so introduce a much 
more formidable duel between the two Chambers. We, 
too, are for a reform of the House of Lords. But we 
do not in the least believe that the present House of 
Lords is past reform. And to propose a much more for- 
midable rival to the House of Commons than the present 
House of Lords can ever be, is not, in our opinion, a wise 
course. We want an Assembly that can be trusted to 
remit issues on which the nation is evidently undecided, 
to the deliberate judgment of the people themselves, but 
we do not want a new and powerful rival to the House of 
Commons. 

Lastly, on the Local Option Bill Mr. Harwood is wholly 
opposed to Local Option, but would desire to see an 
effective local control of public-houses. We see no 
objection to that language, but should like a little more 
specific interpretation of what it means. Is Mr. Harwood 
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for any modification of what is called the Gothenburg 
system? If he is, he may perhaps find himself able to 
support the new Government on that question. But his 
language seems to us greatly to need definition and illus- 
tration. You cannot recommend a new policy by veiling 
yourself in ambiguities. 

For the present the great issue is Home-rule or no 
Home-rule, in relation both to political and to ecclesiastical 
conflicts. We are against Home-rule of the larger and more 
formidable type. We would give local government freely in 
the strict sense of the word “local,” county government, 
district government, parish government, on small questions 
like those which concern roads and rates and municipal 
organisation; but we would allow no local autonomy to 
set up damaging rivalries to the will of Parliament. So 
far as we understand Mr. Harwood, he does not agree 
with us, and yet does not disclose to us how far he differs 
from his late and present leaders. This, he must excuse us 
for saying, is not a new Radicalism, but the old Radicalism 
ina mist. We highly approve of his revolt against the 
tyranny of party conferences and party programmes. 
But we do not think that it will do to repudiate 
that tyranny without telling us what it is that he pro- 
poses to put in its place. We must settle the great issue 
now placed before the nation, and postpone opening any 
other issue equally great till the ten years’ controversy is a 
thing of the past. 





THE MAJORITY AND THE FUTURE OF 
LEGISLATION. 


T has often been said in the last few days that the 
magnitude of the Unionist majority secures the 
adoption by the new Government of a strictly Conserva- 
tive policy. Had they commanded only a few more votes 
than their opponents, they would have been under two 
strong inducements to take the opposite course. A small 
majority, even when it is composed of Conservatives, is 
necessarily a precarious majority. It is the sport of 
accident when it is not the victim of disaffection. Con- 
sequently, a Conservative Government relying on such a 
majority would be tempted to attract stray votes from the 
opposite side, to play to the kind of Radical who is 
inclined to expect more from the self-interest of his 
adversaries than from the goodwill of his friends. 
Further, it is argued, a Unionist Government commanding 
only a small majority would have been under the control 
of Mr. Chamberlain in a far greater degree than a Govern- 
ment commanding a majority not much under 150. In this 
latter majority, the Liberal Unionists will hardly hold the 
balance ; in a fifth of that number they would have counted 
for a great deal. During the next six years, therefore, we 
may expect to see the natural Conservative living his 
natural life; and some of those who reason in this 
way evidently hope that the effect on the electorate 
will resemble that produced on the saint of whom 
Newman somewhere tells, whose nose had become so 
spiritually sensitive that he fainted at the mere smell 
of a heathen. This ingenious theory seems to us to 
leave out of sight one very obvious consideration. By 
whom has this enormous Parliamentary majority been 
returned? By a series of local majorities, the bulk of 
‘which do not greatly differ in point of composition from 
the minorities over whom they have been victorious. Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous distinction between the classes and 
the masses never had any real meaning under the present 
franchise, because the classes cannot now either win or 
hold power unless something like half the masses are on 
their side. Here and there, indeed, there are con- 
stituencies in which the classes have their own way, but 
these constituencies are few in number; and when we 
speak of the classes in connection with them, we must 
extend the term so as to embrace clerks and superior 
shopmen. Speaking broadly, the masses, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sense of the term, have their own way everywhere. 
Their great victory of the last fortnight is not a victory 
over the masses,—it has been won by their aid. Though 
we have been so long in the enjoyment of a really demo- 
cratic suffrage, neither the leaders nor the rank-and-file of 
the Liberal party seem to have yet taken in the fact. At 
least, if they have, it isstrange thatthey should go on talking 
as though the fight were still between wealth and rank on 
the one side, and dumb, helpless numbers on the other. 


The size, therefore, of the Unionist majority, far from 








being a reason why the policy of the new Government 
should be specially Conservative, is rather a reason wh 
it should be specially Democratic. That majority ig 
essentially a popular majority. From all parts of the 
country,—from great cities, from boroughs, from counties, 
the same answer comes. All the explanations based on 
local peculiarities go for nothing in view of this fact, 
Each of them may be true, or, at all events, plausible, 
within its own area, but in proportion as they multipl 
they balance and neutralise one another. Nothing could 
have given the Unionists their present majority except a 
great popular vote. A small majority might have been 
the creation of chance. It might have represented a few 
constituencies in which, from circumstances, the popular 
element in the electorate was unusually weak or unusually 
apathetic. But when the gain of seats kept rolling up by 
tens and twenties, this explanation became more in- 
applicable every day. Lord Salisbury’s Government hag 
been kept in power bya great popular vote ; and this alone 
makes a very great change in the relation between Con. 
servatism and the Democracy. The triumph of 1886 was 
a triumph gained on a particular issue. It left the 
questions which had till then divided Conservatives and 
Liberals, in the background. All further inquiry into 
them was postponed until the preservation of the Union 
was assured. The Election of 1895 has turned not upon 
one question only, but upon many. The whole programme 
of the Liberal party has been before the country, and the 
country has shown in the most conclusive way that it will 
have none of it. But it would be the most shortsighted 
of blunders to infer from this that the country wants 
nothing done. All that the Elections prove, is that it does 
not want what is done to be done by the late Government, 
or in the fashion in which the late Government proposed 
to do it. We suspect, however, that if the promises 
made, or hinted at, by the successful Conservative can- 
didates were analysed and tabulated, they would yield a 
surprising breadth and variety of legislation. It is true, 
no doubt, that these promises do not commit the leaders 
of the party. Mr. Balfour is not bound to make good in 
the House of Commons all that his supporters have said 
on the hustings. But though these promises do not com- 
mit the Government, they create an atmosphere in which, 
and with reference to which, the Government will live, 
move, and have its being. They make the environment 
of the Government; and in these days, who is there that 
can hope to be uninfluenced by his environment? 
Ministers will know, and their followers will know, that 
their victory is due to the belief of the electorate that the 
Conservative conception of social reform is more beneficial 
and more capable of realisation than the Liberal con- 
ception. At the next General Election the electorate will 
have to consider how far this belief has been realised. It 
may, of course, decide, without thought or examination, 
that the time has again come for calling in the rival 
physician. But no Government has a right, or is likely, 
to take this for granted. It is bound on public grounds, 
it is certain on private grounds, to do all in its power to 
show the constituencies what its conception of social 
reform really means. 

There is not, therefore, the slightest reason to suppose 
that we are about to enjoy an interval of “ snooze.” 
Whatever else Lord Salisbury’s Government may be, it 
will not be a Government of forty winks. For us, indeed, 
the prospect of a period of political inaction would have 
had no terrors. There is so much to be done in other 
directions that we should have acquiesced with perfect 
contentment in a series of Sessions entirely devoted to non- 
contentious legislation. We are not so foolish, however, 
as to suppose that anything of the kind is within our 
reach. There is too much social restlessness to make its 
attainment possible. The extension of the Suffrage, first 
in boroughs and then in counties, was a pacific revo- 
lution of a very complete and far-reaching kind. It 
completed the succession of the minor transfers by which 
political power has descended from the King to the aris- 
tocracy, from the aristocracy to the middle-class, and 
from the middle-class to the class that lives by manual 
labour. Each of these depositaries of power has in 
its time kept two objects before it. It has, blindly 
perhaps, but on the whole honestly, tried to do what it 
thought good for England, and it has tried to combine 
with what was good for England, something which should 
be good for itself. It is only natural, only what was to 
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be expected, that the working class should in this 
respect follow the example of their predecessors, that 
having the mg to pass laws, they should pass such as 
in their judgment will make their own lives happier. 
Any Government which is placed and kept in power by 
their votes, must be prepared with Bills which shall have 
this end in view; and the difference between one Govern- 
ment and another, between a Government which owes its 
existence to Liberal votes and a Government which owes 
its existence to Conservative votes, is simply a difference 
of machinery. The Liberal machine has been in action 
for the last three years, and has failed to do what was 
expected of it. The Unionists maintain that their 
machine, though it is less showy and makes less noise, 
turns out a better article. The record of the new Parlia- 
ment will show how far their contention is justified, but 
the way to make it good will not be to let out the fires and 
to give the engineers a holiday. Social legislation will 
certainly come, and all that remains for Unionists to do 
is to impress upon it the best shape that it can be made 
to bear. 





THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


OW that the dust and confusion of the General Elec- 
tion have subsided, Lord Salisbury will be able to 
turn his attention to foreign affairs, and not too soon, for 
if we mistake not, there is a thorny question not merely 
in each hemisphere, but in every continent. Lord Rose- 
bery’s one strong point was supposed to be foreign affairs, 
but we venture to say that if the country ever learns what 
Lord Salisbury learned as to our position when he first 
went to his Department, they will take a very different 
view of the matter. Nerveless dexterity and supple 
ingenuity may do fora time in home politics, but when they 
are tried against, and in competition with, the ablest of 
European diplomatists, they mean a series of tergiversations 
and humiliations. Fortunately Lord Salisbury is just the 
man to get the affairs of the nation put into better 
case. He has a profound knowledge of foreign affairs, he 
is greatly respected in Europe, and not a little feared, and 
he has at his back a virtually unanimous people prepared 
to trust his judgment and enforce it. In only one quarter of 
the world are we the least anxious as to Lord Salisbury’s 
policy. We doubt whether in the case of Armenia he is pre- 
pared to act quite as strongly and with as clear a purpose 
as he ought, if he is to make England play a part which 
is worthy of her. That Lord Salisbury is sincerely 
anxious to help the Christian populations of Armenia, 
and to put an end to Turkish misrule, we do not doubt 
foramoment. Our fear is that he may take up an attitude 
of despair in the matter. His fault is a certain inclina- 
tion towards pessimism in public affairs, and we feel that 
there is a danger of his arguing that the attempt to 
relieve the Armenian Christians may only end in greater 
miseries for them and for the whole world, by raising 
the Eastern question in its acutest and most aggravated 
form, and that, therefore, any scheme for succouring 
them must be strictly limited and conditioned by the 
dread of ulterior difficulties. 

We believe that this pessimistic way of treating the 
matter is in reality likely to lead to far greater evils 
than those it seeks to avoid. The Eastern question 
is a stinging-nettle that had much better be grasped 
boldly and firmly. Lord Rosebery made little or 
no progress in the matter of relieving Armenia, because 
he would do nothing except in conjunction with the 
other Powers,—would take, that is, no independent 
action of his own. We trust that Lord Salisbury 
will assume a line worthier of the position of England, 
and will insist upon the Turk taking real measures for 
the better government of Asia Minor, whether he is able 
to secure the co-operation of the Powers, or not. The 
Sultan’s policy is trembling in the balance. Hitherto he 
has hung back from doing what is required of him because 
he hoped that the result of the Elections would help him. 
If he finds out that he was mistaken, and that British 
policy has not changed except to become stronger, he will 
probably be induced to yield with little or no difficulty. 
We do not desire to enter here into details of what our 
policy should be. It may be noted, however, that the one 
essential thing is that the Powers should be given the 
night of superintending the carrying-out of reforms, and 

tthe new Governor of, or Commissioner for, Armenia 


Europe. We care very little whether the Governor is a 
Christian or a Mahommedan, so long as he feels that his 
tenure of office depends upon the goodwill of the Embassies 
and not on that of the Porte. To put it plainly, the 
Governor of Armenia must, on the one hand, not be dis- 
missed without the leave of the Powers; and on the other, 
they must have power to enforce his dismissal. If the 
Governor or Commissioner is removable at will by the Sul- 
tan, he will feel that he may at any moment be overthrown 
by a Palaceintrigue. Especially will this be the case if, like 
Shakir Pasha, the official just nominated, he is a Mahom- 
medan. Some one will whisper at Court that he is a bad 
Mahommedan, and if this is confirmed locally, the Sultan, 
who is not only personally somewhat of a fanatic, but who 
believes that his very existence as a monarch is bound up 
with an exhibition of strenuous Mahommedanism, will be 
certain to take alarm, and to compass the downfall of the 
Governor. But the charge of being a bad Mahommedan 
is certain to be confirmed locally in the case of an im- 
partial Governor. The man who prevents the Turks from 
treating the Christians as their natural prey, who really 
holds the balance fairly and prevents pillage and outrage 
in the homes of the Christians, or who punishes their per- 
petrators, will soon come to be regarded as the enemy of 
the faithful. If the new Governor of Armenia is to be 
directly dismissible by the Porte, he will be forced to 
secure his position by allowing a certain amount of 
oppression and outrage. If, however, he knows not only 
that he cannot be dismissed by the Sultan, but that he will 
certainly be got rid of on a protest from the Powers, he 
may be relied on to keep some sort of hold on the Turkish 
population of the province. Dependence on the goodwill 
of the Sultan means, sooner or later, the old tale of 
murder and rapine. Dependence upon the Powers will 
mean respect for the public opinion of Europe. 

And a strong policy in Armenia not only commends 
itself as the safest and wisest poicy judged by external 
considerations. It is also the safest and wisest policy at 
home. If Lord Salisbury fails to take a strong line in 
Armenia, and if the Turks, as they almost certainly will, 
argue therefrom that they are to be allowed their own way 
in the matter of massacres, the effect at home will be most 
disastrous. Already missionaries and special correspon- 
dents are, it is said, convinced that there is very grave 
danger of another outbreak of massacre in Armenia. All 
that is wanted to produce another outbreak of fanaticism 
and outrage is the spread of the belief that England’s atti- 
tude has changed, and that Turkey is not to be interfered 
with. Of course Lord Salisbury will mean anything rather 
than to give such a hint, but the Turks are stupid, and it may 
well happen that they will treat a lack of strength in dealing 
with the Sultan as evidence that they are to have their 
will with the Christian people in Armenia. But another 
and worse massacre in and round Van, and it is nothing 
less that is feared, would create an outburst of feeling in 
England such as characterised the agitation as to the Bul- 
garian atrocities. We should see Mr. Gladstone back on 
tbe platform, and the Gladstonian party trying to put the 
whole blame on the Ministry. Under such circumstances, 
Lord Salisbury would have to do one of two things,—either 
to face a great outbreak of popular feeling which would 
be as strong among his own supporters as among the 
Opposition, or else to let the force of opinion carry him 
into violent diplomatic action, which very likely would 
be ill-judged and indefensible. Then indeed we should 
see the Eastern question raised with a vengeance. Is it 
worth while to risk not only a new massacre, but also so 
disagreeable a situation, in order to avoid deciding what 
we mean to do about Russia’s claim to go some day to 
Constantinople ?—for that is in a great measure the ex- 
planation of the dread felt by English statesmen in regard 
to raising the Eastern question. That, however, is not 
the present question. Our object is to point out that if 
the result of any weakness in dealing with the Armenian 
question should be a fresh massacre, the Opposition will 
be given their one chance of injuring the Ministry. 

While on the subject of Armenia, and the dealings of 
the Porte with its Turkish subjects, we must not forget to 
refer the very able and informing article on Islam in the 
current number of the Quarterly. We are glad to see the 
Quarterly adding the weight of its authority to the pro- 
position that effectual protection for the Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey cannot be obtained in provinces which are 





should feel himself responsible not to the Sultan, but to 


not under the tutelage of Europe. 
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LORD RIPON AND THE COLONIES. 


Ov of the most important Parliamentary papers 

recently issued, is that which contains the Marquis 
of Ripon’s answers to the various resolutions passed by 
the representatives of our chief Colonial offshoots at the 
Conference held last year at Ottawa. The fact that Lord 
Ripon has ceased, during the short interval which elapsed 
between the writing and publication of these despatches, 
to act as the mouthpiece of her Majesty’s Government on 
Colonial questions, detracts but little from the weight and 
importance of his words on the matter; for the Imperial 
fiscal policy is still, happily, one of those things which 
stand above the influence of party strife, and there can 
be no doubt that the Unionist Administration will readily 
endorse the carefully worded but eminently practical views 
which the late Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
put on record concerning the possibility and advisability 
of a Customs Union between the various parts of the 
Empire. 

Lord Ripon is no Little-Englander. He sympathises, 
as heartily as any of us, with the object avowed by the 
Conference of “ drawing continually closer the bonds that 
unite the Colonies with the mother-country ;” but he is 
bound to reject with regret the corollary, which infers 
“the advisability of a Customs arrangement between 
Great Britain and her Colonies by which trade within the 
Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing than 
that which is carried on with foreign countries.” He does 
not appeal to principles, which are perhaps a little out of 
fashion just at present with the party to which he belongs, 
but sets forth the many practical objections to the scheme 
with commendable lucidity. To Englishmen it would 
have been enough to reply that any such management is 
contrary to those Free-trade principles which are the basis 
of our national prosperity, and are acknowledged as such 
by all responsible politicians of both parties. But our 
Colonial kinsmen still cling to the belief that it is possible 
for a community to add to its riches by taxing itself, and 
so gave Lord Ripon an excellent opportunity for a lecture 
on Free-trade with practical examples. 

Supposing that the Customs Union were to be estab- 
lished in the least objectionable form, the result would be 
the partial remission of existing duties in favour of British 
and Colonial goods, and the imposition of duties on foreign 
goods which at present compete on even terms with those 
of Great Britain and the Colonies; and it is obvious that, 
since the volume of the Empire’s trade with foreign countries 
is far greater than that of the trade between its various 
parts, the total amount of trade which would be relieved 
would be considerably less than the amount which would 
be more heavily burdened; and “the result would not 
only necessitate increased taxation, but would involve a 
serious loss of trade, the burden of which in both cases 
would fall with greatest severity on those parts of the 
Empire which have the largest proportion of foreign trade, 
and the loss to those parts would more than outweigh the 
gain to other parts.” This broad statement of the conse- 
quences of such a scheme is sufficiently damaging, but the 
objections are still more palpable if we examine the results 
of its working more closely. Looking at the matter, for the 
moment, from the point of view of Great Britain alone, we 
cannot fail to observe that since the greater part of our 
imports from foreign countries, and nearly the whole of 
our imports from the Colonies, consist of food-stuffs and 
raw materials for use in manufactures, the immediate 
effect of the imposition of preferential duties in favour of 
Colonial wares would be a rise in the price of food and a 
fall in industrial wages,—for profits are cut so fine in 
these days that any advance in the cost of raw materials 
could only be met by a reduction of working expenses. 
Here is a pretty dish to set before the British workman ! 
With the results of the recent Elections to show us how 
strictly practical is the standpoint from which industrial 
constituencies regard Imperial politics, we may fairly 
assume that a very few weeks of dear bread and low 
wages would transform the labourer from a staunch 
supporter of the party of Imperial stability and pro- 
gress, into an uncompromising opponent of any “ bonds 
of unity” and “practical sympathy” that led to such 
results, 

Moreover, should it be contended that this material 
point of view is not the right one from which to look at 
questions of Imperial policy, and that some sacrifice ought 








to be made cheerfully by the inhabitants of Great Britain 
if it were necessary for the furtherance of the objects of 
the Ottawa Conference, Lord Ripon’s despatches prove 
clearly that the establishment of a Customs Union would 
damage not us only, but would react with equal force on 
the trade of the Colonies themselves. For it is pointed 
out that a considerable portion of our exports to 
foreign countries consist of articles manufactured out 
of Colonial produce; and it follows that since the 
result of the imposition of duties on foreign goods 
would be a diminution of our imports from foreign 
nations, ou: exports to them would diminish pari 
passu,—not, necessarily, because such an action on our 
part would provoke foreign hostility, but because, inter. 
national trade being largely a matter of barter, foreign 
traders could not afford to take the same quantity from 
us if the volume of the commodities that they send us 
were materially lessened. So that in this respect, in so 
far as the new duties were effective, they would merel 

tend to diminish the British demand for Colonial produce, 
and though prices might be raised, any such advantage 
would be more than counterbalanced by the decrease in 
the volume of trade. The objects aimed at by the Con- 
ference were so commendable in the abstract and so dear 
to the heart of every patriotic Briton and Colonist, that we 
have some hesitation in suggesting that the means by 
which they are to be compassed seem singularly inadequate 
from every point of view; but these attempts to combine 
business with sentiment are always girt with a ring of 
dangerous pitfalls, and in this case the arrangement put 
forward could only result, like all other such artificial 
restrictions on trade, in diminishing the prosperity of all 
the parties concerned, and would at the same time open the 
door to disagreeable unpleasantness and friction between 
ourselves and our Colonies, and between capital and 
labour both here and there, and to commercial reprisals 
and possibly diplomatic tension between Great Britain and 
her Continental neighbours. 

The case can be put far more strongly from the point of 
view of the mother-country, and we may fairly lay some 
stress on this side of the question without risking any 
charge of insular selfishness; for it is evident that any 
arrangement that damages us would ultimately damage 
the Colonies also, since we are not only their money-lender, 
but their best customer. Lord Ripon is fully justified in 
pointing out that “ one-fourth of the export trade of this 
country consists of foreign and Colonial produce, and the 
imposition of duties on foreign produce would involve an 
enormous immediate outlay for the extension of bonding 
facilities and the necessary charges for their use and main- 
tenance. The result would be to place such obstacles in 
the way of this trade that its transference elsewhere would 
speedily take place, goods which this country now receives 
for re-export being sent direct to their market, or through 
some other entrepét where they would not be subjected 
to such disabilities. Thus the position of this country 
as the great market of the world, already threatened, 
would be destroyed.” After this, there is little need for 
the relentless despatches to add that “these changes 
could not fail to seriously injure our important carrying 
trade, and to react injuriously on every industry in the 
United Kingdom.” But even this exposure does not satisfy 
Lord Ripon’s inexhaustible patience; and he goes on to 
show that the contention that any loss of foreign trade is 
a matter of minor importance owing to the rapid propor- 
tionate increase which is shown by Colonial trade, will 
not stand the test of figures, for it seems that “ taking 
imports and exports together, the trade of this country 
with British possessions during 1854 to 1858 formed 
25°8 per cent. of the total, and during 1889 to 1893 
25°3 per cent.” For thirty-five years our Colonial trade has 
remained practically stationary at about one-quarter of 
our total commerce, and then we are asked to put restric- 
tions on the other three-quarters on the ground that the 
rapid expansion of Colonial markets reduces foreign trade 
to a secondary position. One would have expected that 
the representatives of the Colonies, charged to deal 
with commercial matters of vital importance, might at 
least have looked up the figures of the subject before 
starting on the task of reorganising the fiscal system 
of the Empire. Since this effort was too irksome, let 
us hope that they will master the lessons conveyed in 
Lord Ripon’s temperate and exhaustive replies to their 
suggestions. 
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WORDSWORTH AND MR. WATSON. 

ANON AINGER called attention in our last impres- 
sion to the very obvious connection,—as we should deem 
it,—between Mr. Watson’s recent poem on the grave of Burns 
and those written by Wordsworth in 1803, when, with his 
sister Dorothy, he visited Scotland and lingered by the 
cottage and the tomb which make Dumfries so memorable. 
But the fine critic who saw, of course, at a glance, the close 
analogy between Wordsworth’s two poems and Mr. Watson’s, 
appeared to think it courteous to assnme that the new poet 
was not conscious of that close analogy at the time he com- 
posed his noble verses. On the contrary, we hold it far more 
natural, and far more in keeping with the spirit of the poem, 
to assume that he was fully conscious of it, and did his best 
to indicate how much he owed and owes to Wordsworth, both 
by the analogies and by the contrasts between the poem of the 
pupiland the poem of the master. We all know that the great 
artist, Turner, provided that one of his finest pictures given to 
the National Gallery should be placed near one of the greatest 
Claudes, that the world might see how much he owed to the 
study of Claude, and how much, too, there was in his own 
treatment of the same kind of subject, which was not taken 
and could not have been borrowed from his great master. 
We do not suppose that there was anything of petty rivalry 
in the provision. He did not mean to say, ‘See how I have 
outshone my master!’ He meant to show that he could not 
have been what he was but for that great master, though he also 
wished to show no doubt, and did show very effectually, that by 
saturating himself with the genius of Claude, he had ennobled 
and illumined other gifts which were original in himself, but 
which would never have been what they were, had they not 
been stimulated by the study he had given to Claude’s great 
genius. It is an idle, and what is more, an impossible, 
question to ask which of the two artists was the greater, 
when we cannot in the least tell what the later of the two 
would have been had he never come across the earlier, and 
grown up in his school. Of course, so far as their 
common qualities are concerned, the earlier was the more 
original, and equally of course, so far as the more unique 
characteristics of the later are concerned, we must give him 
the credit of perceiving how much they stood in need of the 
light shed upon them by the master mind under whose 
influence they had been glorified and developed. But it 
would not have been just to Turner to forget that it was he 
himself who desired to recognise his debt to Claude, though 
he may very likely have desired also to indicate that while he 
owed him much, he had brought original gifts of his own to 
the task of illustrating what it was that Claude had left 

undone, which an enthusiastic disciple could do. 

It is just the same with Wordsworth and Mr. Watson. No 
one who knows the latter’s great poem on “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave” can ignore fora moment in what school the genius 
of the younger poet was nourished. He is steeped in the 
light and rapture of Wordsworth. Without Wordsworth he 
never could have been what he is. At the same time, with- 
out great original gifts of his own he never could have 
done so much as he has done to increase the volume of 
Wordsworth’s fame, just as without cloud and sea and 
mountain to reflect the sunset and the dawn, no one would 
ever realise the full glory of the sun itself. It is that which 
is original in Mr. Watson which enables us to see, as we 
could not otherwise have seen, the greatness of that which 
was original in Wordsworth. Let us illustrate what we 
mean from the poems of each of them on the grave of Burns. 
Wordsworth was much less of an artist than Mr. Watson, 
though he had the greater power of suddenly soaring, with 
asingle stroke of the wings, as it were, into the upper air. 
But only a few of his greatest poems fail to exhibit the some- 
what clumsy preludings with which he generally endeavours 
to strike into the theme at which he is aiming. Of these, 
the “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle” is the most 
wonderful and flawless, but neither of the poems at the 
grave of Burns is free from these embarrassed flutterings of 
his“ moral being.” The poem in which Canon Ainger rightly 
sees most analogy to Mr. Watson’s fine verses, unquestionably 
opens with a lumbering sort of reflectiveness,—a confidential 
appeal to his sister’s memory, for instance,—which would 
make us smile if it did not almost enhance the effect of the 
rapture with which he springs into his higher mood. The first 
five verses of the “Thoughts on the Banks of the Nith” are 





all preludings,and not very impressive preludings, moralis- 
ings on Burns’s failures and almost elephantine preparations 
for an upward flight which he cannot altogether achieve :— 
“ Yes, freely let our hearts expand, 
Freely as in hope’s season bland, 
When side by side, his Book in hand, 
We wont to stray, 
Our pleasure varying at command 
Of each sweet lay.” 
Here, as in the previous verses, Wordsworth confuses, as he 
often does, between the tentative quivering of his own poetic 
heart, when the higher mood comes over him, and the 
spring of his imagination into what Milton calls “ empyrean 
air.” Even then there are two more stanzas of gradual 
though gently mounting flight before he reaches the full 
rapture of his thought in the stanza which Canon Ainger 
quoted :— 
“ Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen : 
He rules ’mid winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives : 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives.” 
And thence to the magnificent close of the poem, first in 
the stately prayer that Barns may find in the spiritual world 
that full forgiveness and grateful gladness in which the 
“rueful conflict and vain endeavour” and “ memory of earth’s 
bitter leaven” are “ effaced for ever,” and then in its expan- 
sion into a prayer for all men, of the sublimest grandeur,— 
** But why to him confine the prayer 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share, 
With all that live ? 
The best of what we do and are, 
Just God forgive,” 
—we are borne upwards to the fullest height of Wordsworth’s 
single and exalted humility. 

Mr. Watson’s poem, though saturated with the buoyancy 
and rapture of Wordworth, never reaches the same height of 
glad conviction that the very best mind in its most exalted 
moments most eagerly craves forgiveness that it has not 
reached a yet higher plane and still purer air. He never 
attains to that grand contempt for the old pagan concep- 
tion of an intellectual Pantheon where— 

“ —All that fetched the flowing rhyme 
From genuine springs, 
Shall dwell together till Old Time 
Folds up his wings.” 
On the contrary, Mr. Watson evinces a little too much 
sympathy with Burns’s most earthly—we might almost 
say, most earthy,—side. He looks down upon “the poorer 
virtues” on which Wordsworth would never have looked 
down; for it is not the poorer virtues, but the much poorer 
pride and self-satisfaction in the possession of those virtues, 
that makes men what Burns called “ unco guid.” Mr. Watson 
thinks apparently that Burns was one of those— 
“ Who die of having lived so much 
In their large hours ;” 
whereas, in truth, he was one of that numberless crowd who 
die of having lived too little in those “large hours,” or, at least, 
of having lived too much in the lower air, and far too little in 
the higher. Burns felt a very self-righteous pride in seeing 
the “unco guid” below him, and Mr. Watson reflects that 
pride. But if Mr. Watson’s moral sympathies fall short of 
Wordsworth’s exalted mood, he is kept by his deep draughts of 
Wordsworth’s purer air at a much more even level of intel- 
lectual grandeur. He has more of the pure artist in him 
than Wordsworth, and never flounders about in the shallows 
of his “moral being.” He is, too, a very great critic, and 
hits Burns’s true place in relation to other poets with a 
wonderful insight and delineates it with singular brilliancy 
of expression. Wordsworth never touched the essential char- 
acteristics of his predecessors or his contemporaries with Mr. 
Watson’s exquisite discrimination. What could be finer or 
less Wordsworthian than this opening P— 
“ What woos the world to yonder shrine? 
What sacred clay, what dust divine ? 
Was this some Master faultless-fine, 
In whom we praise 


The cunning of the jewelled line 
And carven phrase ? 


A searcher of our source and goal, 
A reader of God’s secret scroll? 
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A Shakespeare, flashing o’er the whole 
Of Man’s domain 
The splendour of his cloudless soul 
And perfect brain ? 
Some Keats, to Grecian gods allied, 
Clasping all Beauty as his bride ? 
Some Shelley, soaring dim-descried 
Above Time’s throng, 
And heavenward hurling wild and wide 
His spear of song ? 
A lonely Wordsworth, from the crowd 
Half hid in light, half veiled in cloud ? 
A sphere.born Milton cold and proud, 
In hallowing dews 
Dipt, and with gorgeous ritual vowed 
Unto the Muse ? 
Nay, none of these,—and little skilled 
On heavenly heights to sing and build! 
Thine, thine, O Earth, whose fields he tilled, 
And thine alone, 
Was he whose fiery heart lies stilled 
’Neath yonder stone.” 
Was Shelley ever yet described with more inimitable power 
than as “heavenward hurling wild and wide his spear of 
song”? And was Wordsworth’s supreme loneliness ever 
pictured more vividly than as “half hid in light, half veiled 
in cloud”? ‘That is the part of Mr. Watson’s poem which, 
though full of Wordsworth’s buoyancy, is most remote 
from Wordsworth’s in genius. For Wordsworth was too 
closely wrapped in the mantle of his own spirit to be a fine 
critic of other poets. But on the other hand, what can be 
more instinct with the spirit, though not with the peculiar 
accent, of Wordsworth, than the close of the poem where Mr. 
Watson ventures as near as he dares to Wordsworth’s lines :— 
“ Deep in the general heart of man 
His power survives,” 
and predicts that Burns’s “fine and tender strain ” will con- 
tinue to echo in men’s hearts,— 
“ While nations see in holy trance 
That vision of the world’s advance 
Which glorified his countenance 
When from afar 
He hailed the Hope that shot o’er France 
Its crimson star; 
While, plumed for flight, the Soul deplores 
The cage that foils the wing that soars; 
And while, through adamantine doors 
In dreams flung wide, 
We hear resound, on mortal shores, 
The immortal tide.” 
There you have a genius of a very different and much more 
purely intellectual type than that which shines in Words- 
worth’s spiritual rapture,—a type that recalls Matthew Arnold 
more than Wordsworth,—yet a type exalted by the spirit of 
Wordsworth’s passionate homeliness and Wordsworth’s in- 


domitable faith. 





WICKED BOYS. 

FENHE murder of a mother by her two sons of eleven and 

thirteen, recorded by us last week, was one of the most 
horrible acts of boy-wickedness which has occurred within living 
memory. Other matricides or parricides have had some sort of 
excuse or explanation. The mother or father has been very 
stern and harsh, or else the children have been tempted by the 
desire to get hold of the parent’s money. Such explanations 
do not of course make the crime less great, but to a certain 
extent it seems less appalling, less bestial. Those who 
yield to a temptation of rage or greed, at any rate act on 
motives which every human being understands. What is to 
be said of boys who kill their mother for a whim,—who act 
on a motive which would not justify one in killingafly? The 
boys at Plaistow stabbed their mother as one might slash a 
stinging nettle with one’s stick or crush an earwig. They had 
a fancy to kill their mother in a moment of annoyance, and 
they apparently hardly thought twice about carrying their will 
into execution. Such an attitude of mind is bewildering in 
its devilishness. The boys acted like fierce and degraded 
animals, and yet with all the cunning of men. They stabbed 
the poor woman as she lay in bed, and left her body to rot 
while they played cards and ate sweets in the room below; 
but at the same time they were telling smooth lies to the 
neighbours as to their mother being in Liverpool. The story 
is, to our mind, a sickening one, not so much because of the 
horrible details of the crime, but because of the brutalisation 
and pure wickedness of the boys’ minds. They do not seem 


to have had a glimmer of moral sense. They had not 
even the fear which is something akin to remorse, and go 
often makes the bad man a coward. If they had grown 
terrified at the horror of their deed, or had felt it im. 
possible to live with the corpse in the room above, they would 
have at least shown a symptom of human feeling,—have pro. 
claimed themselves part of the stock of Adam. Instead, they 
exhibited a callousness, an insensibility, an indifference which 
turns one cold to think of. A dog that had worried the poor 
woman to death could not have shown less understanding that 
wrong had been done. 








The case we are writing about is of course an extreme one; 
but it will be admitted by those who know anything about 
the young that in all classes of life there is a certain per. 
centage of boys who, about the age of thirteen—say, from 
eleven to fifteen—show something of the callousness and 
insensibility displayed in so hideous and revolting a form 
by the Plaistow boys. The boy is something very different 
from the child. The child, that is, is not merely a weaker, 
less self-willed, and less active boy, but morally altogether 
a different creature. Boyhood often gives perfectly new 
characteristics to the child. The normal healthy boy— 
the boy, that is, who has not, either owing to special 
training or to illness, become more a girl than a boy—is 
a creature of strong impulses and wide imaginings which are 
with difficulty checked and kept in order. He has a high code 
of honour of his own, but it is a somewhat narrow and limited 
one. He will do anything rather than play the sneak, but there 
are a large number of people whom he holds that it is quite 
fair to take in. If you can contrive to put him on his word of 
honour, he is to be trusted anywhere, like the Crusader who 
had sworn onthe Cross. If, however, he remains unbound by 
what he considers a binding form of words he will stick at 
nothing. He is chivalrous, on occasion gentle, and his 
feelings every now and then are easily touched, but at the 
same time his general attitude towards the world is one of 
war. Like the knight-errant, he is always on the look-out for 
something to tilt against. It never occurs to him that the 
boys whose heads he punches in the street, the wayfarers 
whom he pelts and otherwise insults and injures on the 
Queen’s highway, or again, the farmers whose orchards 
he robs, or whose cattle he teases into madness, or the 
maids whom he frightens into hysterics by booby-traps and 
sheeted ghosts, possess any rights that need be respected. It 
is almost impossible to get him to see that it is unkind to 
frighten a timid girl who has to go home on winter evenings 
through the churchyard. When you say that it is quite as 
cruel as striking her to arrange blue Bengal lights in such a 
way that they will flicker along the tops of the graves like 
corpse-candles, or to improvise a long, low wail from behind 
the vestry or the porch, he simply regards you as a kill-joy- 
There are certain laws of nature, like heavy rain and bed- 
time, which always spoil sport, and your repugnance to let 
timid girls be frightened or silly whining little boys be 
tortured, is one of them,—an incomprehensible and disagree- 
able fact, which can only be left with a shrug of the shoulder. 
In a word, the normal boy is the “noble savage ” of Fenimore 
Cooper and Marryat and Mayne Reid. He is a creature of 
war and strife, and as ruthless on his tiny stage as the 
Redskin of romance, but at the same time as honourable 
and as capable of generous impulses and of high courage 
and chivalrous daring linked with the spirit of devotion and 
loyalty. What the boy lacks, and what he gains afterwards, if 
he becomes, as in most cases he does, a right-minded and whole- 
some-hearted Englishman, is a sense of kindliness, a respect 
for the feelings of others, and a touch of gentleness and self- 
sacrifice. But the lack of these feelings and qualities is in 
reality nothing but the lack of sensibility,—of ability to feel, 
to comprehend, and to sympathise. Sensibility and sympathy 
are what the typical boy lacks, and what he gains when he 
gets out of the Red-Indian epoch and becomes a man and a 
gentleman. 

It is in this lack of sensibility and sympathy, this hardness 
of feeling, that is to be found, in our opinion, the solution of 
the mystery of boyish wickedness. All boys show to a certain 
extent this hardness, but in exceptional boys it reaches to posi- 
tive petrifaction. The boy’s heart seems absolutely turned to 
stone. Nothing will touch it. The exceptional boys—the 
boys in whom this hardening of the heart is carried beyond 
the ordinary limit—are always in danger of doing something 
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which may be positively wicked,—something which may verge 
apon the terrible crime at Piiistow. The history of our 
public schools affords plenty of examples of boys who have 
tortured their fellows in a way which would have disgraced 
asavage. It is to be feared, indeed, that it is accident more 
than anything else which saves boys of this kind—boys whose 
feelings have become petrified—from actual crime. They 
are unable to feel, and their lack of experience of the world 
makes the fear of punishment but a small deterrent. It is 
not to be wondered that boys in such a temper of mind may 
be converted by a series of unlucky chances and opportunities 
into the thoughtless perpetrators of really grave iniquities. 
Fortunately, these boys of petrified feelings do not neces- 
sarily grow into bad men. The hardening of their nature as 
often as not undergoes a complete change with manhood. 
Their characters grow sensitive again, and the lad of twenty 
would be utterly incapable of doing things which the boy of 
fourteen could undertake without the very faintest touch of 
remorse. We believe that schoolmasters of experience will bear 
us out in this, and say that they have known plenty of utterly 
eallous boys who later have entirely lost the savage taint, 
and have turned into normal men. In this dangerous insen- 
sibility to which boys are so prone at thirteen and fourteen, 
the boy is not father tothe man. It is difficult to say whence 
this insensibility comes, and why the child may be full of 
right feeling, the boy almost callous, and the man again 
perfectly sensitive to the promptings of the heart and con- 
science. Though we are not among those who would make 
the moral nature nothing but an affair of physical well-being, 
and the soul a matter for clinical treatment, we are inclined 
to believe that the temporary and partial petrifaction of 
the feelings and the moral sense during boyhood, may be 
due to the great physical changes that are concurrent 
with it. Those changes affect the boy’s whole body, and 
absorb all his energies. After all, sensitiveness is a form 
of energy, and the boy has little or no energy left with which 
to give his heart its rights. Every one knows how difficult a 
thing is a two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, and how hard it 
is to feel kind and self-sacrificing when one is half-asleep. 
Sleepiness or extreme weariness makes one to a certain extent 
callous and indifferent, and insensible to the fate of others. 
Well, the boy who is growing up and down and across, all at 
once, and with a speed which takes one’s breath away, is 
physically as much oppressed as the man who is weary from 
overwork or loss of sleep. It is true that the exhaustion of 
rapid development takes a very different form; but it exists 
none the less. No doubt there are boys whose insensibility is 
deeper, and can only be explained on the same lines as defects 
of character in the mature. For the ordinary normal boy, 
however, whose insensibility is not permanent but temporary, 
the best explanation is, we believe, that which we have 
suggested. The stress of growth, to a certain extent, puts 
the moral nature under a sort of chloroform. 





WOMEN IN THE ELECTIONS. 


IRED by the report that the work of women in the 
present General Election has been of greater extent 

and has exercised a greater influence than has ever been the 
case before, the Gentlewoman addressed an inquiry to every 
Member of the new Parliament as to his individual expe- 
rience of feminine assistance in the electoral battle. The 
forty-five answers received up to date, and published in the 
last issue of the periodical, form, on the whole, a unanimous 
chorus of praise; though the writers are by no means agreed as 
to the recent increase in womanly electioneering or the exact 
character of the help which it affords. While some of the 
newly elected are of opinion that women take a more lively 
interest in politics to-day, others protest that they have owed 
Quite as much to women in former elections; and, while some 
few acknowledge the aid they have received from speeches, 
at least two or three strongly hint that a woman’s aid 
Should not be extended to the platform. Sir Barrington 
Simeon, who confesses a deep debt of gratitude for the 
assistance in canvassing rendered him by the ladies of 
Southampton, bluntly adds, “I do not approve of ladies 
addressing public meetings; none did so for me. Nor 
do Iwish to be sung into Parliament by my wife.” The 
force of the latter sentiment, we suppose, lies in its applica- 
tion; but, after all, if a constituency has the taste, either good 


or bad, to prefer a lady’s songs to her husband’s speeches, 
there really seems no reason why it should not be gratified. 
Equally uncompromising is the verdict of the new Member 
for Reading. “Upon the platform I have never sought the 
aid of women, and think that in most places it is not desirable 
that they should speak. But for canvassing they do admir- 
ably, and also I have received an immense amount of clerical 
assistance from the ladies which has set at liberty many men 
whocould be employed for other purposes.” We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to this somewhat candid opinion again. Against 
these, and the great majority of the answers, which, when they 
do not hint discouragement of ladies speaking, are silent upon 
the point, there are only three which express any gratitude 
for feminine oratory. The Member for North Bristol found 
a most effective speaker in a lady from Ireland. The Member 
for Hastings says that his wife “assisted greatly by speaking 
at open-air and other meetings,” and considers “that 
woman’s work is of the utmost value in politics.” And 
finally, the new Member for Bethnal Green, North East, to 
the acknowledgment of other favours, quaintly adds, “ Many 
ladies also expounded the political situation in many cases. 
I think such help is a growing force, and the more we have 
of it, the better.” 

Taking these communications altogether, the ladies’ services 
seem to stand in the following order of merit. First, they 
were most useful in tracing removals and hunting up voters; 
secondly, in clerical work, addressing circulars and en- 
velopes; thirdly, in canvassing from house to house; and 
fourthly, in bringing up out-voters to the polls. This 
is the order of the work during the actual time of election. 
But a fairly general opinion of the Gentlewoman’s corre- 
spondents seems to be that, above all, a woman’s work is useful 
in the period between elections, and that the best service she 
can render her party is to keep in touch with the voters, and 
retain their good-will and votes until the next occasion for 
asking them. This is all very well; but we should rather like 
to know what the women themselves, the wives and friends of 
the candidates, think of this division of labour. We confess 
that it seems to us rather a selfish one. The one pleasurable 
excitement—if there is any such thing—in electioneering 
would lie, one would think, in making speeches to crowded 
meetings. From this, and indeed from any share in the 
active fighting, the women are to be debarred. On the other 
hand, they are kindly invited to take on their shoulders the 
most wearisome tasks of all. They may trace the wandering 
voter from house to house, until hours of patient walking 
bring them to the last home,—very possibly in the churchyard ; 
for a woman’s time cannot be wasted. They may address 
envolopes by the hour—perhaps the most trying and 
brain-destroying labour of all—and rejoice in the con- 
sciousness that they are at once “supplementing the staff 
allowed by Act of Parliament for paid labour,” and, as 
the Member for Reading says, setting free the men for 
more congenial tasks. For relaxation, they may indulge in 
house-to-house canvassing—not always agreeable work in 
some neighbourhoods—and on the election-day drive the 
“free and independent” in their own pony-carriages. Finally, 
when the election is done, and the candidate is become the 
Member, he is to be once more a free man, and they are to go 
on working until next time. Their share of the toil is 
decidedly the heavier; however, a woman joys in sacrifice, 
and in this labour she may find a delight which physics 
pain. Even with regard to their utility in canvassing, there 
seems to exist some divergence of opinion. The Member for 
East Islington finds that, as canvassers, they are superior to 
men, though he rather spoils this testimony to their value by 
adding, “There are a large number amongst our own sex who 
are specially influenced by the opinion of the fair sex on many 
important social questions.” On the other hand, another Mem- 
ber remarks, “ They may very easily do harm to the cause they 
support if they embark without experience on indiscriminate 
canvassing.” Mr. Muntz is of opinion that their chief utility 
lies “in training the rising generation in the right path,”"—a 
truly oracular response. The Conservative Member for 
Oldham and the Liberal Member for Hanley would hardly 
agree as to what the right path was. The former approves 
of ladies’ help in political work because, “in his experience, 
they are inclined to be Conservatives rather than Radicals.” 
The latter, because “ the minds and hearts of the members of 








my committee of ladies revolted against” the Tory enemy. 
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Again, we find one Member advocating their withdrawal from 
the scene directly the battle is joined, while another says 
that he does not ask their assistance until the polling-day. 
Perhaps the most amusing reply is that made by the Member 
for Camlachie (Glasgow), whose gracious commendation of 
the work done on his own behalf should be very precious 
to those women who were privileged to assist him. He adds, 
“Tam certain ladies’ work is of more use than formerly,— 
indeed, it never before had any existence. There is no limit 
to it—and it will be good for the ladies themselves; 
it lets them see the world, and realise the condition 
of the people. It broadens their sympathies, and shows 
them a side of life too many ladies are ignorant of.” There 
is a complacent fatuity about this which would really be hard 
to beat. “Let them realise the condition of the people,” 
indeed! Who knows best the inner life of the cottages on a 
country estate, the squire or the squire’s wifeP Who is best 
acquainted with the struggling life of a town, the women who 
devote their spare hours, and sometimes the whole of their 
lives, to visiting and aiding their poorer neighbours, or the 
business man or barrister whose sole knowledge is derived 
from statistics? He should be no common man, too, who 
dares to speak of “ broadening woman’s sympathies.” 


It is also this gentleman’s opinion that woman’s work in 
politics “never had any existence before.” We do not sup- 
pose that a Parliament has ever been elected which did not 
owe some large part of its composition to woman’s influence, 
whether she exercised it openly, like the beautiful Duchess 
who bartered her kisses, or secretly, set her wits to cajole 
supporters and outmancuvre opponents. The question 
whether her influence is on the increase or not, is one 
which would be difficult to answer; nor, do we think, 
that the first batch of letters received by the Gentlewoman 
helps much towards enlightenment. A far more interesting 
question to have put—though perhaps no more easy of answer 
—would be as to whether womankind has at this Election 
followed a more independent line of its own, supporting its own 
political convictions rather than those of its immediate male 
belongings. But, to revert to the question of the sphere of 
woman’s utility. To judge from the testimony, whether her 
influence has increased or not, she has certainly undertaken a 
larger share of the drudgery of election work. She was 
always a good canvasser; and one of the reasons that made 
her a good canvasser, her greater leisure, has now been made 
an excuse for putting on her shoulders the arduous work of 
secretaries and clerks. It seems hard, then, to grudge her 
the more interesting labour of the platform, which might 
at least be some compensation for her other toil. We 
cannot see why she should not, if she really likes it, 
“expound the political situation in many cases,” as Mr. 
Bhownaggree put it; for her expositions are likely to be quite 
as much to the purpose as those of some candidates, and her 
position on the platform a good deal safer than her position 
has sometimes proved in the streets. But it is not only her 
greater leisure that makes her a good canvasser. It is an art 
which requires tact; and in that quality the average woman 
has certainly the advantage over the average man. Another 
advantage she possesses, in being better skilled in appealing 
to the sympathies and prejudices of the voter’s womankind, 
who are often the real disposers of his vote; and yet another 
advantage in that no one is likely to heckle her severely as to 
the exact political views of her candidate. She may always 
claim the privilege of a woman’s argument; and in pressing 
his suit, as the better man, may reply, as Lucetta did in the 
case of Proteus :— 

“T have no other but a woman’s reason ; 
I think him so,—because I think him so,” 

It must be admitted that the element introduced by woman 
into political controversy is not always that of logical argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, one is inclined to share Mr. Bhownaggree’s 
opinion that the more they give their help the better. When- 
ever there is any clear issue of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice, one may be sure that their zeal and enthusiasm will 
generally be found upon the right side. 





THE COSTERS’ DONKEY-SHOW. 
HEN Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. W. J. Orsman insti- 
tuted the “ Costermonger and Street-Traders’ Donkey 
and Ponv Show.” their motives were in the first instance 








directed to promote kindness to animals, which, if once 
secured towards the disconsidered donkey, might gradually 
spread upwards, and improve not only the lives of East-End@ 
animals, but also those of their owners. From both points of 
view, the show has been an unqualified success. Its object ig. 
not so much to award prizes for specially fine animals, but 
to grant certificates and rewards to the owners of all those 
entered, which show evident signs of kind treatment, good 
food, and good grooming; and at the show on Monday last. 
all the entries were held by Count Gleichen, and the other 
judges, to come up to the standard required. It was also 
noticed that the donkeys, instead of being dull and dejected, 
as was the use and wont of the coster’s donkey, were on the 
best of terms with their owners and their families. The boys 
and girls especially were never tired of fondling ‘ Jack” 
or ‘Jenny,’ and it was stated by one little girl that she 
grooms and harnesses her father’s donkey without help, 
These junior members of the family stood by their donkeys 
all day, in order to exalt their qualities of speed, sense, and 
trustworthiness in the ears of visitors. Perhaps the lion of 
the show—without reference to Alsop’s derogatory fable— 
was the performing donkey ‘Tommy,’ which, when not on 
duty in a shell-fish cart, would “sing,” shake hands, 
wrestle, and stand on a three-legged stool; but it was agreed 
that, as far as the donkeys then and there assembled were 
concerned, their restoration to a social status never pre- 
viously enjoyed by their race in London, was an accomplished 
fact. 


The incidental benefit to their owners, who have been 
taught consideration and learnt to take pleasure in making 
their animals comfortable, is a further triumph for the 
founders of the exhibition. We may go further and congratu- 
late them on the mental and physical improvement which 
their scheme is likely to produce in the donkeys themselves. 
Every visitor was astonished at the good temper, cleverness, and 
friendliness of the animals competing at the People’s Palace, 
They showed none of the obstinacy, stupidity, and dullness 
credited to their race. The change was natural enough. Temper 
and sense in animals depend largely on their treatment and 
food, and when these have been for many generations the worst 
possible, the result is an animal stunted in body and mind, 
Every competent writer who has treated the subject agrees 
that the English donkey is a discredit to the nation that owns 
it. Donkeys have only been common in the island since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, yet in that time we have brought the: 
donkey to a condition only matched elsewhere by the ass of 
India, condemned to be the beast of burden of the low-caste 
potter, and identified—of all horrible attributes—with the 
god of small-pox. But in England superstition has no part. 
in the neglect, and worse, which have been the lot of the 
donkey. We have worked at improving every other breed of 
domestic animal, not always the most attractive, with 
unfailing success. We have decorated prodigies of pig- 
life with gold medals, and have well-to-do societies for 
encouraging the breeding of rabbits and guinea-pigs; but 
our donkeys have continued to dwindle in body and 
brains. The probable reason is, first, that the animal, as 
generally seen, has all the vices of centuries of neglect; 
and secondly, that in a flat country, with good roads, 
it will always be considered “ second-rate” when compared 
with a pony. The last contention may easily be pushed too 
far. For a good donkey is better than a bad horse, or than 
many of the wretched “ Russian ” ponies landed at Harwich 
or Tilbury. ‘The first objection disappears in time with 
decent treatment, though an animal which has itself been 
starved and beaten often exhibits evil temper when it falls into 
better hands. There is one remote part of England in which 
donkeys are held in esteem,—that part of the Norfolk coast. 
near Cromer. There nearly every countryman or country- 
woman seems to be the owner of a donkey. These are in 
general of good size, standing higher on the leg than London 
donkeys, and holding their heads better. They are fast 
trotters, and very intelligent. This is largely the result of 
the better management of the foals. Instead of being put to 
work when half-grown, the foals are treated much as those of 
horses or ponies are. Some men always own a young donkey 
in training, and “growing into money.” One of these men 
would buy a foal, and let it trot beside him every day to 
and from his work at a farm some two miles from 
his home. As it grew older, he would sometimes ride 
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it part of the way; but it was not trained to harness 
antil two years old. ‘These Norfolk donkeys, when used at a 
gentleman’s house for station work or drawing the children’s 

iage, grow almost as tame as a dog, and have far more 
individuality than a pony. They are also more “tricky” 
when driven, but seldom give any serious trouble. One of 
these had a curious trick when excited of jumping the shadows 
of the tree-tranks across the road, as if they were real obstacles. 
This donkey was used to being driven on the sands in Norfolk ; 
but when wanted to trot out over a wet sand-spit, half-a-mile 
long, in the Isle of Wight, it refused, and would not stir, 
onless some one walked in front of it. When returning on 
its own tracks it made no objection. 


Mr. W. J. Gordon, author of that admirable book, “ The 
Gorse-World of London,” notes that the donkey of our 
streets is a better animal than he used to be,—bigger, 
healthier, and able to do more work; and he ascribes part 
of the improvement to the triennial show at the People’s 
Palace He makes a most interesting contribution to 
the natural history of the modern donkey, as well as a 
tribute to his worth. “ He is one of the healthiest of animals, 
and one of the cheapest to feed. He is so clean and careful, 
that he rarely troubles the vet. He will not drink greasy 
or dirty water; he would rather go without, and die of thirst. 
His food must be fresh; no leavings will suit him. Oncea 
donkey has breathed over fodder in a nose-bag no other 
donkey will touch it, nor will he touch food that has been 
breathed .over by any other animal. Like the knight, he 
must have an egg to himself, although, like the gallant 
Schweppermann, he will not object totwo...... in short 
he is a sanitarian, and almost proof against epidemics.” 
The greater number of the English donkeys are brought 
from Ireland, where two hundred thousand are said to be 
ased by the peasants. But these are poor, undersized crea- 
tures, which cannot compare with the good Norfolk donkeys, 
or with the fine trotters shown at the People’s Palace, which 
are “warranted to trot six miles in thirty-six minutes.” The 
best are usually bred in Wales, some of which will fetch £30 
in London. 


It is amusing to learn that the “swell” donkey dealers 
“would think it infra dig. to drive a pony.” But it will be 
some time before the hoped-for donkey stud-book is established 
or that English animals will be bred like those in the Riviera, 
large enough for heavy draught, though Lord Salisbury has 
ateam of big Spanish donkeys of 13 hands apiece, which are 
ased in the hay-carts at Hatfield. Syria and North-Western 
Africa are still the countries in which the donkey is most 
esteemed; and since Mahommed went to heaven to learn 
the will of God on the ass ‘El Borak,’ it has retained its 
place as the animal proper to the carriage of saints and 
pilgrims, Even in Bokhara, three hundred asses are yearly 
engaged in carrying pilgrims to the birthplace of Bahareddin, 
the saint most esteemed, after Mahommed, in Turkestan, and 
it is noted by the faithful that they always gallop towards 
his grave, and refuse to go at more than a foot pace on 
their return to Bokhara from the sacred spot. Another, 
and a less picturesque though more probable, reason for the 
superiority of the Syrian and North African donkeys is found 
in the place which they necessarily hold in those countries as 
beasts of burden. The horse is not, properly speaking, either 
& draught-animal or a “pack-horse” for ordinary purposes 
in the countries bordering on the desert. He is either the 
aristocratic luxury of some Bedouin sheik, or discarded in 
favour of the camel. The “horses from Egypt,” which 
Solomon imported, are no longer found; and even in the 
Eastern Soudan and Somaliland, though very game and 
useful animals, they are no larger than ponies. But the ass 
there approximates in size and form to the wild species, and 
is valued accordingly. In Cairo, where they take the place 
of hansom-cabs, the donkey-boys have renamed all their 
animals since the English occupation, and the visitor is 
offered the choice of ‘Lord Wolseley,’ ‘Lord Cromer,’ ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone” ‘Prince Bismarck,’ or ‘Lord Salisbury. But 
the present paradise of donkeys has been transferred to 
the New World. Maule-breeding has become a profitable 
industry in the Western States, and there, among a mixed 
multitude of two and a half millions of donkeys and 
mules, the race is being developed to a point at which it 
Surpasses its wild ancestors of Persia or the deserts of 
Western India. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR’S BENIGNITY. 
[To rae Eprrog ov THE “ Specraror.”] 

Srz,—As one who has had the privilege of knowing Mr. A. J.. 
Balfour from his early years, I should like to bear witness to 
the remarkable accuracy of the article on “Mr. Balfour’s 
Benignity ” in the Spectator of July 13th. Had the writer 
known Mr. Balfour personally, he could hardly have given a 
more correct analysis of this side of his character. The points 
you notice were observable in him at an early age. All mean- 
ness, attributing of base movives to opponents, &., were 
utterly foreign to his nature. He could well defend himself 
with his tongue; but it was always done so genially, that 
nobody could be angry, and he was a general favourite. The 
fact was, he had so many objects of interest outside him, that 
there was no room for petty, vexatious personalities. The 
same thing is seen in his public life. As Irish Secretary, he 
was so engrossed with measures for the good government 
and relief of Ireland, that the copious abuse levelled at him 
appeared to him only in the light of a humorous episode. In 
fact, it is because Mr. Balfour is so much in earnest about the 
questions which he takes up, that mere invective passes by 
him like the wind. Oh that this spirit could be largely 
imported into our political life !—I am, Sir, &., C.G.C. 








“WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT?” 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 

S1r,—It is clear by this time that the Unionist Government 
will come into power with a sufficient majority at their back. 
Is it too much to hope that they will do something to forward 
two grave political questions, which will have to be settled 
before long, one way or another,—the questions of Ireland and 
of the House of Lords? Every thinking man will agree, at 
any rate, on two points,—that in the present set of opinion 
things cannot remain for ever as they are; and that, if great 
changes have to be made, they are usually better made by 
friends than by foes. That either question can be finally 
settled by this Parliament or the next is, perhaps, too much to 
hope; but only a strong Government can deal with them 
effectually, and all Liberal Unionists and many Conservatives 
would rejoice to see them faced. Of course they are beset 
with difficulties,—but difficulties are made to be overcome; 
and these are difficulties such as grow with every year’s delay, 
and are not lessened by ignoring them. No Liberal, if he be 
a Unionist, can be satisfied until Ireland is placed in the same 
political position in all respects as England, subject to oneand 
the same Imperial Parliament. No Liberal, if he be a “Second 
Chamber ” man, can fail to hope that the House of Lords may, 
by some means not beyond the wit of man to devise, be brought 
more into touch with the people, and thus become a really 
useful “ Chamber of Revision ” for both parties equally. 

It is only by keeping ends like these steadily in view, and 
by thinking out the best means of accomplishing such ends, 
that we can hope to escape by-and-by a renewed agitation 
for Home-rule and for ending the House of Lords by 
abolishing its power of veto. In two years or three years 
or five years the pendulum will surely swing back again; 
and if Unionists have failed to use the golden opportunity 
now presented to them, they will have put into Radical 
hands a sharp sword to be wielded against themselves. 
“You have had the power,” it will be said, “and you have 
not used it. You have let things drift. Now we have the 
power, and we mean to use it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Redehurst, Godalming, July 21st. A. M. Currets. 





SPIRITUAL TYRANNY. 
(To rau Epiror or THE “ Spectator.””"] 
Srr,—A railway journey through Ireland, from East to West, 
undertaken the other day, led to a curious train of reflections! 
The country looked beautiful, enamelled in emerald green by 
the recent rainfall, the crops were much better on the whole 
than in England. Yet poverty and squalor seemed endemic, 
and the land looked the illustration of the Horatian line,— 
“Magnas inter opes inops.” These effects could hardly be 
attributed to landlord tyranny, for the tyrants had been 
muzzled for more than a decade. Possibly the solution might 
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priesthood, from which the people are gradually emancipating 
themselves! Near Mullingar we could see great and extensive 
preparations made for a horse and hound show by a committee 
of gentlemen, of whom some were devout Catholics, the dates 
fixed for the function were August 15th and 16th; but the 
15th is also the date of the assumption of the Virgin, and 
presto, an interdict came from Bishop Nulty forbidding 
the faithful to attend, thereby stopping the circulation of 
thousands of pounds in the country, and depriving many of 
an innocent pleasure, which need not clash with their devo- 
tions! Now the Catholics claim uniformity in ritual observ- 
ances—“ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ”—and 
yet holy days are constantly used for secular purposes 
throughout Ireland. Politics and poaching, after prayers 
and preaching, occupy Sunday; and “sports,” Gaelic or 
British, cheer other sacrosanct days. There seems no “semper,” 
no “ubique.” A community that can be thus paralysed by a 
priestly interdict, seems hardly fit for autonomy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Xx. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE “RIGHTS” 
OF ANIMALS. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I fear that Father John 8. Vaughan only too correctly 
interprets the teaching of the Catholic Church on the question 
of the relations of man towards the lower animals. It is a 
great scandal to many Catholics who, like myself, thought we 
saw in Cardinal Manning’s long and strenuous efforts for the 
suppression of vivisection, evidence that the medizval ethical 
teaching on this question had given place to the humaner and 
more rational doctrine of the present age, which sees in every- 
thing which has the capacity for suffering a claim on the 
justice and mercy of man. This, Sir, as you rightly say, is 
the belief of “the great majority of healthy-minded men,” 
and it is a pitiful sight that violence should be done to it by 
Catholic teachers of moral philosophy who, like Father 
Rickaby, tell us that “ brutes are but things in our regard” 
to whom we may give pain without “any anxious care to 
make this pain as little as may be.” A Catholic, when he 
makes an act of faith, declares before his Creator that he 
“believes whatsoever the Church believes and teaches.” 
Father J. S. Vaughan, writing to you from “ Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster,” declares that the Catholic Church 
believes and teaches that “we have no duties towards the 
brute creation.” I for one cannot assent to such teaching, 
My conscience utterly revolts against it. I would not believe 
it if the whole college of Cardinals proposed it for my accept- 
ance. It would interest me to know if I can still continue to 
make my act of faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, July 22nd. Epwarp Berposg, M.R.C.S. 


[To rez Eprror or Tue “Sperctator,”] 
Siz,—As Rev. John Vaughan is fond of quoting Newman, it 
will startle him no doubt to read the following passage which 
does bear upon vivisection, from Newman’s “Sermon on the 
Crucifixion,” republished in 1878. The italics are mine :— 


“ Consider how very horrible it is to read the accounts which 
sometimes meet us of cruelties exercised on brute animals. Does 
it not sometimes make us shudder to hear tell of them, or to read 
them in some chance publication which we take up? At one time 
it is the wanton deed of barbarous and angry owners who ill-treat 
their cattle, or beasts of burden; and at another, it is the cold- 
blooded and calculating act of men of science, who make experiments 
on brute animals, perhaps merely from a sort of curiosity. I do not 
like to yo into particulars, for many reasons; but one of those 
instances which we read of as happening in this day, and which 
seems more shocking than the rest, is when the poor dumb victim 
is fastened against a wall, pierced, gashed, and left to linger out its 
life Now what is it moves our very heart, and sickens 
us so much at cruelty shown to poor brutes? I suppose this first, 
that they have done us no harm; next, that they have no power 
whatever of resistance ; it is the cowardice and tyranny of which 
they are the victims which makes their sufferings so especially 
touching ; there is something so very dreadful, so satanic 
tn tormenting those who never have harmed us, and who cannot defend 
themselves, who are utterly in our power, &c.” (“ Parochial and 
Plain Sermons,” Rivingtons, 1878.) 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


ANTI- VIVISECTOR. 


(To Tae Epiror or THE ‘“* SPecTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—As a Catholic anti-vivisectionist, may I venture to 
express a word of doubt whether Cardinal Newman’s defini- 


Vaughan, in the Spectator of July 20th, is the usually 
accepted one? He calls it “the infliction of pain for pain’s 
sake.” Surely, if this was the definition of cruelty admitteg 
in our law courts, the cases of conviction for cruelty to 
animals would be exceedingly rare. I read just now in a 
local paper that John Smith—let us call him—was gop, 
victed. The Cardinal tells us, we are justified in inflicting. 
pain “for our own benefit and satisfaction, provided we 
can give a rational account of what we do.” This dictum 
would perfectly justify John Smith. Yet John was punished 
for cruelty. The vivisectionist does not torture a dog 
or rabbit for torture’s sake, but for the sake of obtaining 
a certain amount of knowledge, and he can give a per. 
fectly “rational account” of what he does. Anti-vivi- 
sectionists think that he and John Smith might fairly be put 
on an equality by the law, and that what has been decided to 
be cruelty worthy of punishment in the one case, should also. 
be cruelty worthy of punishment in the other. Should we 
not be wiser if we kept to this ground, leaving alone those 
moral considerations which, though perfectly convincing to 
our own hearts and consciences, may not be so easily provable 
by logical arguments P—I am, Sir, &c., I. W1111s, 





THE QUEEN’S MARIES. 
(Te THe Epiton or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In your review of Mr. Courthope’s “ History of English 
Poetry,” in the Spectator of July 20th, you notice his accept- 
ance of Professor Child’s theory, first put forth by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, that the ballad of “Mary Hamilton” 
may be based on the execution of a Miss Hamilton (or 
Hambleton) for child-murder, in 1719, at the Court of Peter 
the Great. It is audacious even to hesitate, when Professor 
Child has expressed his certainty as to any point in ballad- 
lore. Yet I may note one or two difficulties. We know, 
from Knox, that ballads were written against the Maries, 
though Knox, I understand, is wrong in slandering Mary 
Livingstone. Of these ballads none survives, unless “ Mary 
Hamilton” is one. The ballad is inaccurate in many his- 
torical particulars, but what ballad is ever right? Mere 
inaccuracy is no proof of recent date. On the other hand, 
no ballad, known to be as late as 1719, has anything like the. 
style and excellence of “ Mary Hamilton.” If we are to sup. 
pose that some balladmonger, about 1719, wrote a ballad on 
the execution of a Miss Hamilton in Russia, and transferred. 
the scene to the Court and age of Mary Stuart (an odd liberty 
to take), we are met bya difficulty. Professor Child prints 
some twenty variants, and many of these variants differ very 
widely. Is it likely that so many different versions could be. 
evolved in less than a century, and that not one of them 
should hint at the recent date and Russian scene of the 
tragedy? On the face of it, a new tale of love, murder, and 
death in Russia would interest a Scotch balladmonger’s public. 
far more than an old story of a similar affair two hundred years 
back. What temptation had the poet to change the venue? 
And how did such a wonderful crowd of variants get into so. 
very modern a ballad? Mr. Courthope admits that the first 
“maker” of “ Mary Hamilton” “may have been helped by. 
some ballad with which he was acquainted,” obviously meaning 
one of the ballads reported by Knox. I myself have little 
doubt that “Mary Hamilton,” in all its avatars, is one of 
those really old ballads of Queen Mary’s time. Is there 
proof that the Russian Miss Hamilton’s death attracted any 
notice in Scotland? In 1719, or a year before, Peter was. 
expected to side with the exiled James III. An alliance by 
marriage was being negotiated. Neither James’s agents, nor 
any other Scotch contemporaries known to me, hint at the 
Hamilton story.—I am, Sir, &c., A, Lana. 





MR. W. B. WOODGATE’S NOVEL, “ TANDEM.” 
[To THe EpiTor or THB “ SpecrTaTor.”] 

Srr,—I thank you for your kindly notice of my novel, 
“Tandem,” in the Spectator of June 29th. I ask leave to 
point out that the main incident of the plot (which you seem 
to think attains “a high degree of absurdity which in itself 
suffices to make a book somewhat entertaining ”) is really a 
historical fact,—eg., a@ young man holding certain public 
offices in a provincial borough, nearly twenty-five years ag 
thus “died,” and was duly “ buried.” After his “death” his 
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rumours prevailed. In consequence of them the Home Office 
authority for exhumation was quietly obtained. The ex- 
ternal coffin contained nocorpse, but only rubbish! I believe 
a warrant was then secretly issued for the gentleman’s arrest, 
but he has never been arrested. Except that in adopting the 
episode for my novel I have made the financial embarrass- 
ments the result of misfortune, and not of crime (in order to 
retain the moral sympathy of my audience for the actor in this 
drama), I have, in this feature of the plot, only followed a 
history which obtained some notoriety in the early “ seventies.” 
Evidently your reviewer was not aware of this old scandal 
and mystery when he criticised me. If he had said that I 
could claim no great originality for the plot, he would have 
been nearer the truth. Please forgive my trespassing upon 
your space to record this vindication of the adage that “truth 
is often stranger than fiction.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, E.C., July 17th. WALTER B. WooDGATE. 





ANIMAL “MATERIA MEDICA.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—It may perhaps interest you to know that the belief— 
probably well founded—that animals know instinctively the 
proper remedies for their diseases, is ingeniously used by 
Giovan Batista Gelli in his “Circe,” written in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Ulysses, with Circe’s permission, 
endeavours to persuade several of those whom the enchantress 
has transformed into beasts, to consent to resume their human 
shape, without much success. Among them, he has a long 
conversation with a serpent, who, when he was a man, was a 
physician. The serpent prefers the condition of the lower 
animals, because they (he says) are guided by nature to take 
such food as is suitable for them, and in not more than 
sufficient quantity, and also to seek the proper remedy when 
they are sick. Ulysses urges that physicians have many 
remedies for every disease; to which the serpent retorts that 
they try many remedies because they do not know the true 
one. If the right remedy were known, there would be only 
one for each disease.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rochester, July 23rd. S. CHEETHAM, 





A CAT-STORY. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR,”’] 
$1z,—May I add to your animal stories a striking instance 
of that spirit of jealousy which insists on all or none? I had 
acat which had long been an inmate of the house, and received 
all the attentions which it is well known old maids lavish on 
3uch animals. Finding the mice were more than one cat 
could attend to, I secured a kitten, and wished to keep the 
two. My cat was indignant, and in very plain language 
requested the kitten to go. I endeavoured to make peace, 
lifted both on to the table, and expostulated with puss. She 
listened with a sullen expression, and then suddenly gave a 
slaw at the kitten’s eye. I scolded and beat her, upon which 
she left the house and I never saw her again.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DoRoTHEA BEALE. 








BOOKS. 


——_@—— 
MR. CORNISH’S “WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY.”* 
THE appreciation with which the public has welcomed Life 
at the Zoo finds a natural sequel in the appearance of the 
present volume, Wild England of To-day, and the Wild Life 
in It, and there is little reason to doubt that an equal 
measure of success will follow Mr. Cornish’s second venture. 
At any rate, the qualities which rendered the former volume 
30 attractive and companionable, play here on a wider 
field, and if the humorous touches are more occasional, the 
interests are more extended and more general in their appeal, 
and the ease and felicity of the exposition, and the geniality 
of tone and temper, which were noticeable in Life at the Zoo, 
are as pleasantly characteristic of the present volume. And 
from readers of the Spectator, at least, many of the papers wil] 
meet with the welcome which is due to old friends. We may 
hint a doubt whether the title, Wild England of To-day, 
is sufficiently descriptive of the contents of the book. By 





* Wild England of To-day, and the Wild Life in It. By O. J. Cornish, London: 
wand Co. 1595. 





“Wild England” we are to understand Culver and Fresh- 
water and the Southern Cliffs, Christchurch Harbour and the 
Southern Estuaries, the “ White Horse” District, the York- 
shire Fens, and the Pine and Heather Country of Surrey, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire. But this is mainly a method of 
grouping the papers here brought together, and we confess to 
a feeling that the actual subjects treated under these divisions 
appeal to us in many cases more powerfully than we should 
have expected from the general title. We may mention the 
papers on “ May-Flies in March,” “ The Woodlands in May,” 
“The Isis in June,” and the interesting account of Frank 
Buckland and “ Trout-Breeding,” as instances in point. How- 
ever, it is perhaps ungracious to complain because the enter- 
tainment is more various than it promised to be. 

Comparing this volume with other books on similar subjects, 
we should say that its distinguishing feature is one which also 
makes much of the charm of Herrick’s verse, its concreteness. 
There is something of the vividness and reality and solidity of 
actual existence about the pictures of each district that Mr. 
Cornish describes. And a little consideration shows us how this 
result is reached. We have referred to “ May-flies in March,” 
“The Woodlands in May,” and “The Isis in June,” and the 
reference suggests the explanation. For we notice again and 
again throughout the book that the year, the month, and 
sometimes even the day is mentioned on which what we may 
call the written photograph of each place or district was 
taken. Thus the paper on “Sea-fowl and the Storm (Bem- 
bridge Ledge)” begins: “The great frost with which the year 
1895 opened was preceded, about the beginning of January, 
by cyclonic gales of quite unusual violence. One of these 
sprang up so suddenly on the night of January 10th that the 
seaport received only three hours’ warning,” &. Or, again - 
“The very dry and hot spring and early summer of 1893 were 
exceptionally favourable to all the birds and beasts which 
rear their young in the park. The last day of April was like 
a hot June day,” &c. In other words, these are not generalisa- 
tions inspired by a place, and the writer’s mood, and artisti- 
cally conceived, it may be, more or less, and true, less or more. 
They are pictures of the place and the life in it ona 
definite day, under the conditions of season and atmosphere 
which prevailed on that day. “ We know little,” Mr. Cornish 
says, “ of the changes in animal life wrought by the sudden 
influences of wind, rain, cold, and heat, and next to nothing 
of parts of the life, of some of our commonest quadrupeds.” 
The serious side of this book is an attempt to make some con- 
tribution to a beginning of such knowledge, and it is a 
fortunate coincidence that the concreteness which is a neces- 
sary condition of such an attempt is also, rightly handled, a 
secret of charm. 

From the book to the writer is a natural transition, and we 
proceed to ask about Mr. Cornish, as it must be asked about 
every new writer of books,—What is his distinction? Has he 
any? Has he anything to say, or any manner of saying it, 
which ought to make us look forward with anticipation to the 
prospect of having other works from his pen? We think he 
has. Instinct has been said to be “untaught ability,” and 
bearing the definition in mind, we venture to ascribe to Mr. 
Cornish something of the instinct of observation. In each 
new district which he enters, mind and eye and ear seem to 
be spontaneously on the alert, and to record, with effortless 
precision, not only the broad effects, but the details of the 
scene, the life, the colours, the sounds, which give the broad 
effects solidity. The comparison of the camera would recur 
to us once more, were it not that the camera gives neither 
colour nor sound, and deals but crudely with emphasis and 
selection. Take, for an example of our meaning, the photo- 
graph of Chesil Beach (p. 70), and compare it with the letter- 
press which it is doubtless meant to illustrate — 

“Whether viewed from the land seawards, or from Chesil 
Beach across the Fleet, the scene was alike rich in life and colour. 
The strangeness of the view from Chesil Bank makes it perhaps 
the more striking. To the right stretches an apparently endless 
line of dark-blue sea, separated from the lighter waters of the 
Fleet by the golden shingle of ‘the Bank,’ which vanishes into 
yellow haze towards Portland Island. On the Fleet opposite 
floated hundreds of white swans, among which the black coots 
and cormorants swam and dived...... The further shore 
was fringed with the dead-gold of the reed-stumps, backed 
by the rich green of the hills beyond...... The variety of 
sound was as great as that of colour. The whistle of the ringed 
plover, the harsh cry of the coots, and the angry deep note of 
the male swan as he rushed at arival, churning up the water 
with his powerful wings, with a noise like a t pvaddle- 
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steamer, rang out through the still air. The gulls were calling, 
laughing, and crying, and across the Fleet came the song of the 
land-birds from the poplar-grove behind the Swannery. Then 

the flight of the swan, a sight which the practice of 
pini these birds makes so rare in England. Four swans 
rose slowly from the mere, after a short rush across the surface, 
in which their wings beat the water into foam, and rose upwards 
in Indian file, ascending steadily against the breeze. When they 
had gained the height they desired, they circled round the head 
of the lagoon, and from among the great flight-feathers of the 
beating wings there came back a measured sound like the ring 
of a tubular bell.” 

But what we have said is not all. In addition to this in- 
stinct of observation, Mr. Cornish seems to us to have no 
small measure of natural humour, and of dramatic sympathy 
with the creatures he observes,—dramatic sympathy so com- 
plete, that at times he seems to cease to be the observer, 
and to become the bird or beast that is the subject of con- 
templation, perplexed by the same dominant problem of how 
to make a living and bring up a family, which, constantly 
borne in mind, proves the key to many a mystery in animal 
and bird-life, which without it, would have baffled the wisdom 
of Solomon. And in turn he resumes his personality as the 
observer, and projects the results of this transmigration to a 
distance, and notes the similarities and contrasts, humorous 
or tragic, which prevail between humanity and every creature 
that has life. We quote, as one instance out of many, his 
description of the method of robbery practised by ravens on 
@ young cormorant with a large fish before it, for which it 
had no immediately available appetite :— 

“It would have been easy to make a dash at the fish, and fly off 
with it at once. But for some reason they did notdoso. The 
cavens, after a short croaking conversation, sidled up to one side 
of the cormorant, until all three birds were in a line, their 
shoulders touching. The ravens then proceeded to edge down 
upon the cormorant, gradually shoving it away from the fish, and 
towards the end of the rock, all in a very gentle friendly manner, 
with no appearance of force. The cormorant then shuffled in 
front of its fish, and, turning round, set its sloping back towards 
the ravens, who found that as they pushed the bird they only up- 
set it on to the coveted morsel, on which it lay sprawling. As 
this did not answer, the ravens separated, and sat one on each 
side of the cormorant; one then gave it a push, while the other 
neatly picked up the fish, and both flew off with it to their own 
full-grown brood on the cliff. The probable explanation of this 
complicated mancwuvre is that the ravens were quite aware that 
if frightened the cormorant would pick up the fish and dive with 
it out of their reach. Hence they adopted the trick constantly 
practised by watch-snatchers in town, in which one hustles the 
victim, while the other seizes his property.” 

It results from all we have said that, in our view, Mr. 
Cornish has a talent, a genuine and natural gift, and in 
the exercise of it he clearly experiences a certain degree of 
the exhilaration which attends the successful working of any 
natural gift. And this is doubtless the secret of the 
pleasant pages with which his work abounds, 


we saw 





CLIMBING AS AN EDUCATION.* 
Ir is not easy for an athlete to bring home to the non-athletic 
reader the peculiar fascination exerted by a pastime or sport. 
For it too often happens that the athlete’s powers of expres- 
sion are lamentably inferior to those of his muscles, and thus 
it may come about that the non-athletic critic sets to work to 
discover the secret himself, and ends, as Wilkie Collins did in 
one of his books, in outrageous misrepresentation. But 
of late years there can be no question that the literary quality 
of books and essays on sports and pastimes has greatly im- 
proved. Mr. Allan Steel’s chapter on B.wling in the Badmin- 
ton Library book on Cricket bids fair to become a classic. No 
words of ours are needed to vindicate the merits of Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson, whether his theme be cricket or golf. 
To these and other writers who have relieved athleticism from 
the stigma of its alleged Philistinism, there is now to be added 
the name of Mr. Mummery, who in his sumptuous volume has 
not only given a vivid and thrilling account of his climbs in 
the Alps and Caucasus, but has analysed the peculiar 
witchery of the high hills more clearly and convincingly than 
any other writer on the subject whom we remember to have 
read. For that this witchery does exist there can be no 
manner of doubt whatever. Alpine fever is every whit 
as strongly marked a passion as Arctic fever, and the 
heavy toll of valuable life which it has exacted does not 
exert the slightest deterrent influence on those in whom 
that fever has once declared itself. First of all, then, 





* My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, By A. F. Mummery. [Illustrated. 


according to Mr. Mummery, the essence of the sport 
and in a sense its best justification — lies in struggli 

with and overcoming difficulties: “The happy climber, like 
the aged Ulysses, is one who has ‘drunk delight of battle 
with his peers,’ and this delight is only attainable by assanit. 
ing cliffs which tax to their utmost limits the powers of the 
mountaineers engaged.” In other words, “Res severa est 
verum gaudium.” Difficulty and a certain amount of danger 
is essential to the sport. The “true mountaineer,” continues 
Mr. Mummery, “ is a wanderer, and by a wanderer I do not 
mean a man who expends his whole time in travelling to and 
fro in the mountains on the exact tracks of his predecessors, 
but I mean a man who loves to be where no human being 
has been before, who delights in gripping rocks that 
have previously never felt the touch of human fingers, 
or in hewing his way up ice-filled gullies whose grim 
shadows have been sacred to the mists and avalanches 
since ‘earth rose out of chaos.’ In other words, the true 
mountaineer is the man who attempts new ascents.” Heis, in 
fact, attracted by the “avia.. ... loca nullius ante trita 
solo juvat integros accedere montes.” Here we may revert to 
a passage in ‘an earlier chapter in the book which furnishes a 
curious gloss upon the old Greek maxim, yaArerd ra xare, 
Mr. Mummery does not deny that the ideal mountaineer is 
attracted by difficult ascents simply because they are difficult. 
But in defending the choice of. the Zmutt ridge for the ascent 
of the Matterhorn, he slightly shifts his ground. Among the 
visions of mountain loveliness that rise before his mind “ none 
are fairer than the stupendous cliffs and fantastic crags of the 
Zmutt ridge. ..... The suspicion, indeed, sometimes crosses 
my mind that the so-called mountaineer confounds the pleasure 
he derives from photography, or from geological or other 
research, with the purely esthetic enjoyment of noble scenery. 
Doubtless the summit of a peak is peculiarly well adapted to 
these semi-scientific pursuits, and if the summit is the only 
thing desired, the easiest way up is obviously the right way; 
but from a purely esthetic standpoint, the Col du Lion, the 
teeth of the Zmutt ridge, or Carrel’s Corridor, whilst affording 
as exquisite a distant prospect, combine with it the dramatic 
force of a splendid foreground of jagged ridge, appalling 
precipice, and towering, mist-veiled height. The importance 
of foreground cannot, I think, be overrated, and it is obvious 
that the more difficult the ascent, the bolder and more 
significant will usually be the immediate surroundings of the 
traveller. In other words, the xsthetic value of an ascent 
generally varies with its difficulty. This, necessarily, leads 
us to the conclusion that the most difficult way up the most 
difficult peaks is always the right thing to attempt, whilst the 
easy slopes of ugly screes may with propriety be left to the 
scientists with M. Janssen at their head.” Here and else- 
where Mr. Mummery emphatically proclaims his “non- 
utilitarian view” of the mountains. None the less, as an 
educational influence he places climbing in the front 
rank of all pastimes. According to him, the harder the 
ascent, the higher and nobler is the esthetic gratifica- 
tion to be derived from the prospect. But beyond that, 
he finds in climbing the surest and most infallible in- 
centive to honest mirth and gaiety. His pages re-echo with 
shouts of Homeric laughter, and triumphant paans of delight 
and derision hurled forth by himself and his chosen associates 
at grim crags and treacherous gullies,—friends and foes in 
one. Climbing, as he understands it, is a perpetual but joyous 
fight. “Every step is health, fun, and frolic. The troubles 
and cares of life, together with the essential vulgarity of a 
plutocratic society, are left far below...... Above, in the 
clear air and searching sunlight, we are afoot with the quiet 
gods, and men can know each other and themselves for 
what they are.” It is this “stimulating sense of peril’ 
to which Mr. Mummery attaches such value, and a famous 
passage of Lucretius is vividly recalled by the words we 
have quoted above, as well as by his plea for “a sport 
which teaches, as no other teaches, endurance and mutual 
trust, and forces men occasionally to look death in its 
grimmest aspect frankly and squarely in the face.” There 
is, he says in another place, an “educative and purifying 
power in danger that is to be found in no other school” 
That may well be; but it is only fair to add that men of per- 
fect nerve on the field of battle, or across country, may be 
utterly unable to climb the easiest of cliffs. The possession 
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of a good “ head ” is indispensable to the climber. Without 
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that purely physicai quality, the strongest will, the most 
heroic courage, is useless. The man, on the other hand, who 
starts with this indispensable desideratum, is more likely 
than not to be of a resolute and self-possessed temperament, 
and it well may be, as Mr. Mummery contends, that his 
courage may be still further sublimated and purified bya 
course of difficult ascents. 

Perhaps the most agreeable feature in this interesting 
volume, is Mr. Mummery’s attitude towards his colleagues 
and guides. The good fellowship of the craft is illustrated 
again and again by such tributes as the following reminis- 
cence of an unsuccessful and very dangerous ice-climb in 1892 : 

“TI can still shut my eyes and see Carr toiling like a giant at 
the endless slopes of ice, and can still feel the blank chil! that 
shivered through us when night chased the last lingering streaks 
of daylight from the slopes. The songs still ring in my ears with 
which he sought to keep us merry and awake through the icy 
hours, as we sat huddled on a tiny ledge. And when, despite all 
efforts, sleep stealthily approached, Slingsby’s strong arm wrap- 

ing round me and holding me on to my narrow perch—there 
was naught between my back and Chamonix, eight thousand feet 
below—still seems a sure defence from peril. It was not, doubt- 
less, unalloyed pleasure, yet in after years the memory of trusty 
comrades who, when in evil plight,— 


‘Ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads,’ 


is an enduring gain which enters into one’s life, and which may, 
rchance, even dull the edge of sorrow in those long nights when 
the platitudes of the lowlands seem but dust and ashes.” 
For these sentiments we can readily forgive Mr. Mummery 
the ineptitude of some of his elaborate efforts after facetious- 
ness, and the absurd extravagance of his and his wife’s 
savage denunciations of the cockneys and gilded youths who 
are hauled up mountains by their guides. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


A WEEK or two ago, in our review of the latest novels of Mr. 
Zangwill and Mrs. Herbert Martin, we referred to the im- 
portance of the part played by “ the artistic temperament” 
ina large number of noteworthy recent novels; and in the 
latest book by the author of that clever story, Dr. Edith 
Romney, a possessor of this temperament takes the important 
title-réle. Michael Daunt is a struggling young painter of 
genius, artistic to his finger-tips, and hopelessly unpractical 
in dealing with everyday affairs. Naturally, therefore, he 
chooses for a wife the beautiful and lovable Agnes Raymond, 
who, inexperienced as she is, has the makings of an extremely 
good housewife, but who cares nothing about art save as 
associated with her husband’s material prosperity. In real 
life the union of two such strongly contrasted characters 
night turn out either very well or very ill; but commonplace 
happiness seems to be rather unworkable material for fiction, 
and very early in the story we become aware that the stream 
of life is not going to run very smoothly for Daunt and 
Agnes. He thinks only of his ideal in art, she thinks 
only of paying the tradesmen’s bills; and when a bill 
is presented just when Daunt is in travail with a great 
sonception, the result is uncomfortable. The author holds 
the balance between husband and wife with severe im- 
partiality, for it cannot be said that the one is wanting in 
tenderness or the other in tact, and the reader who has no 
strong prepossessions is likely to find himself sympathising 
alternately with the painter and with the wife and mother, 
while sometimes the claims seem so equal that to meet them 
with absolute justice of distribution looks exceedingly difficult. 
Of course to any one who thinks the thing out, the matter is 
slear from the first. By the voluntary act of marriage, 
Daunt has undertaken a new set of obligations, and has 
therefore forfeited the right to model his life exclusively for 
art’s sake. Therefore, though the author rightly sees that 
her duty is not to state a case either for or against Daunt’s 
line of action, but dramatically to present two sharply con- 
trasted temperaments, each seeing life exclusively from one 
point of view, the very truthfulness of the presentation 
achieves a finer effect than would have been achieved had the 
treatment been more obviously polemical and less artistic. 





* (1.) Michael Daunt. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.——(2.) Colonel Norton. By Florence Montgomery. 
3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(3.) The Drift of Fate. By Dora 
Russell, 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(4.) Married to Order: a 
Romance of Modern Days. 2 vols. London: Horace Oox.——(5.) Elizabeth's 
Pretenders, By Hamilton Aidé, London: Chapman and Hall.—(6.) The 
ney. Minister’s Love-Storys By Maria Bell. London: Hodder and 
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The narrative expedients which lead up to the crucial situa- 
tions are very skilfully managed. Specially good are the 
chapters in which Daunt, for his wife’s sake, makes up his 
mind to accept the copying commission which will replenish 
the family exchequer by the sacrifice, for the time being, of 
all his hopes and aims, only to discover, when the worst of 
the pains has been endured, that he has accepted a renuncia- 
tion which is beyond his strength. But, indeed, the work- 
manship throughout is both strong and delicate; and though 
we are taken through some dreary places, we are finally 
brought to that cheerfully satisfactory conclusion which is 
dear to readers of old-fashioned tastes; so Michael Daunt is 
not merely a clever, but a comfortable book. 

Miss Florence Montgomery is best known by Misunderstood, 
a children’s story, which, while quite unpardonably dismal, 
has a certain charm which, we suppose, suffices to account for 
its success. Colonel Norton, an ordinary three-volume nove} 
appealing to adult readers, is not at all dismal, and though it 
is a very loosely-constructed, indeed shapeless, piece of work, we 
incline to think that it has the elements of popularity among 
that large class of readers which regards the “tendency” of a 
novel asa matter of supremeimportance. We cannot, perhaps, 
better describe Colonel Norton than by saying that it is the 
kind of book which might have been written in a careless 
mood by the lady who chooses to be known as Edna Lyall. 
Miss Montgomery is not aggressively didactic, but one cannot 
help feeling that her novel owes its existence not so much to 
the unconscious play of the imagination, as to the writer’s 
desire to embody certain sentiments, certain modes of regard- 
ing life, in a concrete narrative form. Her main object seems 
to be to show what a profound and permanent effect may be 
produced on character by a single impressive experience, 
revealing unsuspected depths in an apparently shallow 
nature, and giving to that nature a new direction and a 
new aim. When we first see Maud Egerton, she is, 
to all appearance, a hopelessly frivolous girl, actuated 
only by that passive selfishness born of an incapacity 
for any kind of serious thought. Then we lose sight 
of her for some years, and when we meet her again, 
she is Lady Manorlands, a wife and a mother, and one of 
those sustaining, helpful, inspiring women who have been 
celebrated in some of Wordsworth’s loveliest verse and of 
Mr. Ruskin’s most eloquent prose. We ask the secret of the 
transformation, but ask in vain until we are well on into 
the third volume, when Lady Manorlands tells to Colonel 
Norton the story of the great sacrifice which made her the 
subject of a true vicarious redemption. A more awkward 
narrative method could hardly have been hit upon. For 
the greater part of the book Lady Manorlands is an enigma 
and we are kept waiting so long for the answer to the riddle 
that when it comes it falls terribly flat. Of all manners of 
telling a story this retror~-ctive manner is the most irritating, 
and it would go far tu...ds spoiling a more finely finished 
work than Colonel Norton. For though the tone of the boak 
is refreshingly wholesome, fineness of finish cannot be attri- 
buted to it by the most sympathetic critic. The conversations 
in which the talkers introduce “ elegant extracts ” with verbal 
precision are quite impossible, and the book is studded with 
little errors of detail—other than those named in the corri- 
genda—which are very annoying. The novel certainly pro- 
vides an opening for the time-honoured criticism that the 
writer would have succeeded better if she had taken more 
pains. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to say that Miss Dora 
Russell is improving. The Drift of Fate is a rather absurd 
title, but the book itself is a good deal more absurd ; and theze 
is nothing in the telling of the story that does anything to 
reconcile us to the story itself. Miss Russell begins with 
a variation upon the “Auld Robin Gray” motive. Nel 
Drummond’s father has mortgaged his estate to that middle- 
aged and generally objectionable person, Mr. Montgomery, 
who threatens to foreclose unless Nell consents to become his 
wife. As we have been long familiar with the duties of a 
heroine of fiction, we know, of course, that the girl will 
sacrifice herself upon the family altar; but as she prepares 
for the sacrifice by the purchase of a long knife, inclosed in 
a@ case, we begin to think that Mr. Montgomery is not 
what the insurance companies call “a good life.” Much 
to our surprise the knife remains in the case, and Nell 
seems to forget all about it. Indeed, its purchase seems 
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to have been altogether a superfluous expense, as in a milder 
moment the resourceful young lady has sentenced Auld Robin 
Gray Montgomery not to death, but to desertion. Having 
made herself the possessor of a suit of masculine clothing, 
she attires herself therein, and on the afternoon of her 
wedding-day she leaves the hotel in which the unsuspecting 
bridegroom has arranged to spend his honeymoon. Those 
who yearn for acquaintance with the story of her after- 
adventures, can put The Drift of Fate upon their library list, 
for we will not do Miss Russell the injustice of revealing the 
nature of her narrative resources. We will only remark that 
the middle and end of her novel are worthy of the beginning, 
and there are possibly readers for whom this general verdict 
will suffice. 


Miss Esmé Stuart never writes a novel which is devoid of 
attractineness, and Married to Order has a special interest 
as an attempt—which is largely successful—to infuse a 
strong element of pure romance into a story of contemporary 
English life. The opening is certainly very successful. A 
young man wandering after nightfall in a North-country dale 
loses his way, but having the good fortune to come across a 
guide, is conducted by him to the palace of the King of 
Rothery, the descendant of a far-away ancestor upon whom 
the countryside had conferred the regal title in acknow- 
ledgment of his prowess in repelling a hostile raid. The 
surroundings are curious. The palace is a ruinous mansion, 
but meals are served with dignity upon antique silver; the 
King and his son are rustic boors, but the King’s brother, 
the Duke of Greybarrow, looks and speaks after the manner 
of a French nobleman of the ancien régime, and as for 
the young, beautiful, and stately daughter, she is a Princess 
indeed. The wanderer, after a night which seems Arabian 
rather than English, goes his way with no expectation of 
seeing again the beautiful Princess or the strange palace of 
the dales; but of course the genius of romance has decided 
otherwise, and the fortuitous meeting is but the first of a 
long series of adventures of incident and emotion. We read 
how the Princess, dominated by the family pride which is her 
ruling passion, goes with her uncle into the great world that, 
by a wealthy marriage, she may retrieve the fallen fortunes 
of her house; how in that world she learns that there is a 
passion more imperiously dominating than any pride; how, 
in spite of her new and moving discovery, she surrenders to 
the will from which she has never rebelled; and how, when 
tetreat is impossible, she makes the further discovery of the 
fnll meaning of what she has done. The story is in many 
portions frankly impossible, but save for a few passages 
in which the Princess seems to lose possession of her true 
self, it is always made credible to the imagination, and this 
is the one thing needful. 


Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s Elizabeth’s Pretenders has a narrative 
scheme which we think has been previously utilised, though 
with somewhat different treatment. Elizabeth Shaw is 
eighteen years of age when she is left an orphan and an 
heiress under the charge of her uncle and her aunt by mar- 
riage. She is wooed by a bankrupt profligate, one Colonel 
Wypbrowe, and has promised herself to him when she sud- 
denly discovers that she has been the victim of a hideous 
plot to enrich with her fortune the scoundrel who is her aunt’s 
secret lover. Immediately upon making the discovery, she 
leaves her uncle’s house and hides herself in a middle-class 
Paris pension, devoting her time to the study of art, 
which has always been to her the object of supreme in- 
terest. Here she is annoyed by the attentions of a 
young décadent poet, and is moreover tracked down by a 
couple of English suitors; but her single unfortunate ex- 
perience, acting on a temperament not naturally inclined to 
confidingness, has left its result in undiscriminating distrust 
of mascaline humanity. The first half of the book is devoted 
to the birth and growth of Elizabeth’s ungirlish cynicism; 
the latter half to its gradual melting away under the influence x 
of the not specially genial but thoroughly genuine American 
painter, Alaric Baring. Mr. Hamilton Aidé tells his story 
in a studiously businesslike and matter-of-fact manner, with 
mo epigrams, no “gush,” no airs and graces; but we are 
inclined to think that this simplicity renders it more instead 
of less effective. The author of Elizabeth’s Pretenders adds 
to a keen eye for character great skill in the unpretentious 
bat adequate rendering of what he sees, and his portraiture 


portraiture of keen observation rather than of imaginative 
insight, butas such it is excellent. 

The name of Miss Maria Bell is new to us, and it would 
be an exaggeration to speak of her as a writer from whom 
very great things are to be expected; but The Country 
Minister’s Love-Story has a grace and a prettiness which to 
many readers may prove quite as winning as more ambitioug 
qualities. Miss Bell, like one or two popular predecessors, 
takes us to Scotland, but she gives us none of the dialect 
which has been found a stumbling-block by certain admirerg 
of Mr. Crockett and “Ian Maclaren.” The Rev. Henry 
Millie is the minister of a seceding Kirk, in a little town on 
the Ayrshire coast, and apparently a graduate of Oxford, 
which is, we venture to think, a somewhat improbable com. 
bination. Lochtown is good to look upon from the outside, 
but its population is not interesting; and the young 
minister, who is perhaps rather too fond of quoting Brown. 
ing and Christina Rossetti to a congregation of small 
shopkeepers, naturally feels rather like a fish out of water. 
There is just one inhabitant of Lochtown who is capable 
of appreciating the quotations, and she also has a feeling 
of being out of harmony with her environment, so what 
more natural than that Henry Millie and Jane Frederick 
should come to the conclusion that they were made for each 
other? In fact, the minister comes to it at once, and the girl 
might have arrived at it sooner or later had it not been for 
the arrival upon the scene of Francis Hay, a quietly fas. 
cinating cousin from India, who, though a much more 
commonplace man than his rather romantic rival, wins the 
prize with almost provoking ease. This is really the whole 
story, which, it will be seen, is slight and ordinary enough. 
The charm of the book—for charm it has—lies in its tranquil, 
out-of-the-world atmosphere, and in the tenderness or humour 
of Miss Bell’s character sketches. The minister himself 
strikes us as being somewhat deficient in flesh-and-blood 
vitality, and even the victorious Hay is little more than an 
agreeable walking gentleman; but the dear old lady, Mrs, 
Frederick, the fussy Miss Kennedy, and that terrible girl 
Nelly McCulloch, are unmistakably alive. If there is nothing 
striking in Miss Bell’s story, it is at any rate very pleasant. 





THE MEMOIRS OF BARRAS.* 

MACAULAY, it is said, was anxious that his article on Barrére 
should not be republished and stand among his collected 
works. He considered it too darkly coloured, too full of 
denunciation and invective. If he had lived, however, to the 
present time he would have been obliged to match it with an 
article on Barras, the famous member of the Directory, 
whose memoirs have just been given to the world. These 
memoirs show Barras to have been almost as accomplished a 
scoundrel as the man whom Macaulay branded. A more base 
and brutal figure than Barras it would be difficult to imagine, 
and were he not drawn by his own hand one would be forced 
to consider him the victim of slander. To represent him truly, 
one must dip, not into the hues of earthquake and eclipse, 
but into the gutter, the sewer, and the muckheap. The man 
was mean and vain and cowardly and treacherous, and in no 
other country and in no other time could he have gained the 
extraordinary position of power and influence which he did gain. 
It is one of the strange things of the Revolution that the 
most mediocre talents added to the knack of keeping one’s 
head on one’s shoulders were enough to secure a share in the 
Government. Barras had;very little in him beyond a certain 
business capacity and a shrewdness in avoiding the guillotine. 
Yet he became a member of that small Committee of small men 
which, under the name of the Directory, ruled France with a 
power more despotic than that which belonged to Louis XIV. 
Truly, no one not born an autocrat more easily succeeded in 
obtaining power over his fellow-men. 

The chief points of interest in the present volumes are 
connected with Talleyrand and Napoleon. Both these men 
were hated by Barras with a deadly hatred, and he does his 
best to pour hatred, ridicule, and contempt not only upon 
them but upon all that is theirs. For this reason Madame 
de Staél and Josephine came in for their full share of mud- 





* (1.) The Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edited, with General 
Introduction, Preface, and Appendices, by George Duruy. ‘Translated by 
Charles E. Roche. With Seven Portraits in Heliogravure, Two Facsimiles, and 
Two Plans. In4vols, Vols. I. and II. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Oo. 
1895.——(2.) An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon: Memoirs of General Count de Ségur. 
New Edition. Published by.his Grandson, Count Louis de Ségur. Translated 





has never been more successful than it is here. It is the 
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throwing. The account of how Madame de Staél came to 
Barras to beg him to make Talleyrand Minister, is probably 
grossly exaggerated; but it is by no means inconceivable that 
Talleyrand really behaved in the way recorded of him by 
Barras. The man was without shame or manly pride, and 
would have as soon fawned on Barras as on Alexander. Here 
is the passage which describes how Madame de Staél and her 
protégé came to wait upon the Director :— 


“Neither of them failed. They were announced, and came in 
together. Madame de Staél, accustomed to play the page of 
honour to those whom she introduced, was slightly in advance. 
Talleyrand came hobbling after her. I had never seen this 
individual, who had already made himself famous under two 
reigns, and who was still to be so under many others. In speak- 
ing of my interview with Robespierre, before the 9th of Thermidor, 
J mentioned what a striking living portrait of that terrible per- 
sonage had at a later period presented itself to me, and one which 
in its place I should submit to those who took a pleasure in 
collecting historical physiognomies. This is the right time for 
making my observation, which has been confirmed by a searching 
examination, and recorded with the most religious fidelity. Upon 
seeing Talleyrand enter, with his cadaverous and expressionless 
face, his eyes fixed and inanimate, I thought there stood before 
me Robespierre himself. I was still more struck on examining 
him more closely; the same protruding bones, the same short 
head, the same tip-tilted nose, the same hard wicked mouth; add 
to these natural features the same artificial accompaniments, the 
same powdered hair, the same stiff unbending carriage. I was so 
dumbfounded by this astonishing resemblance, which extended 
from the head down to the very legs, that I could not refrain from 
imparting my thoughts to Madame de Staél. She laughed at the 
comparison without denying its truth, and said tome: ‘Oh! I 
assure you that the resemblance is not complete.’ She, however, 
began to look at her man more attentively, telling me that Robes- 
pierre’s image was well impressed upon her mind—his powdered 
hair too, and his harsh haughty manner. ‘Yes, there is un- 
doubtedly a false resemblance of Robespierre, and a very strong 
one. ButI assure you that though physically there may be an 
unfortunate likeness, there is none morally, and Talleyrand is a 
vastly better man than the other. M. Robespierre, for instance, 
was entirely devoid of any feeling of either friendship or grati- 
tude; there is no better nor more faithful friend than Talleyrand. 
I will prove it to you: he is a man who carries his heart on his 
sleeve, and who is entirely devoted to you; for you he would go 
through fire itself.’ Seeing that Talleyrand was listening to all 
this very gravely, I turned towards him, not wishing to leave him 
in his embarrassment any longer. Madame de Staél moved for- 
ward, and taking him by the hand brought him to me, saying, 
‘We were speaking of you, citizen Talleyrand; I knew that I 
was not flattering you in protesting that you were an excellent 
friend and a being filled with delicate sentiments ; that gratitude 
was no stranger to your heart.’ ‘Talleyrand, drawing back a 
little in order to give more effect to his obeisance, made a deep 
bow and repeated only these words: ‘ Your respectful servant, 
your grateful servant—who lives only for friendship and devotion 
—who will be too happy—who will be deeply grateful—and not 
less respectful—whose respect and gratitude can only be equalled 
by his admiration...... » That is the whole of the painful 
speech that seemed to make its way from the innermost depths 
of this personage who enjoys such a prodigious reputation for 
wit and elocution, for a sparkling and abundant flow of words 
sufficient to entertain a whole assembly.” 


In the end Talleyrand got the post he so much coveted,—the 
post of Foreign Minister. Barras describes the fulsome 
thanks which were lavished on him by this reptile-hearted 
man :— 


“When Benjamin announced the great news, Talleyrand 
hugged him to his bosom, and M. de Castellane could not refrain 
from following the example of this joyful effusion. Talleyrand 
then immediately left the theatre, and taking his two friends by 
the arm, said to them, ‘Let us go and thank Barras at once.’ 
He jumped into a carriage, and placing himself between his two 
companions, incessantly repeated in a deep, hollow voice the 
following few words, emphasising them by continually striking 
both his neighbours on the knee :—‘ We are in possession of the 
stronghold; we must make an immense fortune in it—an immense 
fortune—an immense fortune—a fortune immense.’ I have heard 
that this refrain had not yet stopped by the time Talleyrand had 
reached my house, where he made his entry in a very humble and 
simple fashion, declaring that the chief value of the post in his 
eyes lay in the fact of his having received it from me; that his 
liking for me was a personal one, if I would be good enough to 
allow him to add a feeling of friendship to his respectful grati- 
tude. In the important post that the Directorate had deigned 
to confer upon him he wished to be guided only by me, to act 
according to my thoughts and wishes. He looked upon me as the 
sole Director, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Revolution, of 
the Republic, and of the armies. I cannot repeat the whole 
string of cold, empty compliments that he lavished upon me, 
and into which he attempted to put some warmth by the 
expression of his impassive features, and even by the gestures 
of his whole body, so incapable of any movement. ‘This 
was not enough: the courtier felt obliged to accompany all 
these submissive speeches with tears; and to convince me 
of the presence of these, so that I might not possibly be 
left in ignorance of the reality of his emotion, he even went 
80 far as to kiss me with a wet face. Knowing that I was in the 





habit of retiring very early, Talleyrand expressed a fear that he 
might be robbing me of a few moments of rest, although it was 
not yet 11 o’clock. He begged me not to stand on ceremony, and 
to make no scruple of undressing before him; he even follow 
me into my bedroom, and I was obliged to stop him from i 
his zeal to the point of arranging the bed-clothes for me, when, 
tired of all these servile attentions—which I have never accepted 
from even the meanest of my dependants—I escaped from Talley- 
rand by wishing him good-night. ‘By this time,’ I said, ‘you 
will have received the official intimation of your appointment; 
therefore come and present yourself to the Directorate to-morrow 
at mid-day.’—‘ Under your auspices, citizen Director,’ he replied, 
making a profound bow. At last he went. My servants, who 
let him out, told me that he wanted to embrace them all; he did 
men even pass the hall-porter without giving him a cordial hand- 
shake. 
We will not quote the particularly nauseous passage in which 
Barras describes how Napoleon and Madame Beauharnais, 
who were just about to marry, came to beg of him the 
command in Italy, and how the obsequious young General 
waited in the ante-room while the woman who was to become 
his wife was closeted with the great man. Barras will have 
us believe that Napoleon was cognisant of the methods used 
by Josephine to influence the Director. No doubt it is not 
impossible that this was so, but it would be absurd to accept 
the fact on the word of such a creature as Barras, 
Instead of referring further to this incident, we will draw 
attention to the curious account of how Bonaparte nearly 
married an old actress and manageress of a theatre who had 
contrived to make a considerable fortune, and was silly enough 
to want a young husband. According to Barras, the arrange- 
ments were almost completed, he lending his influence te 
make the match, partly as a joke, and partly to help on the 
young artillery officer, who found himself in hopeless poverty, 
and held the view that women might be made very useful 
stepping-stones by the ambitious. Unfortunately, however, 
for the lady, Bonaparte’s rise in life took place before there 
was time for the marriage to take place. After the aid he 
gave the Directory in establishing their power, Napoleon 
became General in command of the Army of the Interior, 
At once he realised that he was too big a man to waste himself 
on the actress, and accordingly he threw her over. On the 
whole, Barras’s Memoirs are disappointing. There are one 
or two sensational pieces of calumny, but the vast masses of 
dull vindictiveness and acrid pomposity in which they are set 
make the book a very tedious one. Historically, however, the 
volumes have a certain value, for imbedded in them are 
elaborate notes taken of the proceedings of the Directory. 
These are really valuable historic documents, though tinged 
with Barras’s inimitable falsehood, vanity, and baseness. 
Those who want to get a view of the other side of 
Napoleon’s character, and to see the Emperor described by 
an admirer instead of a traducer, may turn to the memoirs 
of his aide-de-camp, the Comte de Ségur. A translation of 
the new edition of this entertaining book has lately been 
made by Mr. Patchett Martin. We have, unfortunately, no 
room to do more than indicate that it is an exceedingly 
amusing book and fall of curious and exciting incidents. 
We have not been able to test the translation critically by 
comparing it with the French, but we have little doubt that it 
would stand the ordeal. At any rate, it has the first require- 
ment of a translation,—readability. The book is one which 
must not be missed by those who like to know all that can 
be known about Napoleon. Particularly interesting is the 
minute account of Napoleon’s bearing both at Mass and at his 
public audiences on the morrow of the murder of the Duc 


d’Enghien. 





OF COREA AND JAPAN.* 
Reavers of a very charming book of travel, When We Were 
Strolling Players in the East, will turn to a new book by the 
same author with some pleasurable expectation, only, we fear, 
to be somewhat disappointed in their hopes. Mrs. Miln, in 
Quaint Korea, is not nearly so successful in enlisting our 
sympathies and interests, although she has the advantage of 
going over a less beaten track, at a time when it has come in 
for more than its due share of public attention. She has 
abandoned the bright, personal gossip, which was perhaps the 
most attractive feature of her first venture, and has en- 
deavoured to provide in its place a book of useful information ; 





* (1.) Quaint Korea. By Louise Jordan Miln. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.—(?.) Lotos Time in Japan. By Henry T. Finck, London: Lawrence 
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and unfortunately the rdle of the well-informed traveller 
seems to be one to which she is ill suited. Her volume is 
neither one thing nor the other, neither a book of serious 
travel nor an entertaining record of personal impressions ; 
it is merely a hotch-potch of wild and rather contradictory 
statements, padded out with some bright and pleasant descrip- 
tive writing, and a great deal too much aimless moralising. 
Of all the pitfalls that beset the path of the literary traveller, 
that of moralising is most deep and dangerous, and really 
our author appears to have explored its uttermost depths. 
She moralises upon everything, upon the OCorean King, the 
Corean hat, the Corean woman, the Corean door-post, and 
the Corean War, with such gushing enthusiasm, and to such 
length, that even the best intentioned reader may be excused 
for skipping the greater part of her pages. We are tempted 
to quote from a chapter, entitled “Japanese Ingratitude,” to 
give a specimen of her general style and argument. The 
author has been speculating on the possible sequel of the 
Chino-Japanese war, with many curious digressions by the 
way, when she pauses to consider what the real cause of the 
war might have been :— 

“But there is one thing to have been noticed about Japan of 
late: a thing that seems to have rather escaped notice,—Japan is 
trembling. In the glowing moment of her supreme victories, 
in the long hour of her almost unprecedented run of luck, 
does it seem more stupid, cr more impertinent, to speak of 
Japan as being a-tremble? The laws of some countries hold 
that truth is no libel. The laws of other countries hold that 
truth is the greatest libel. Iam uttering libel or I am not utter- 
ing libel, according to the country by whose laws I may be 
judged. Most emphatically I am uttering the truth. No other 
word so truly adjectives Japan as does the word trembling. This 
is the age of earthquakes. Almost daily the papers record the 
upheaval of some part or other of the world. And earthquakes 
are becoming almost common where they used to be nearly or 

ite unheard-of. Japan, as far as we know, always has been, 

and probably always will be, the stronghold of earthquakes. 
That inscrutable some one whom some of us call God; that 
inscrutable something which some of us call Fate; that inscrut- 
able someone or something of which the bravest of us, the most 
phlegmatic of us, the most callous of us, one and all, stand in 
more than wholesome dread ; for uncountable centuries, has seen 
fit, and will see fit, to hold over the flower-crowned head of Japan 
a& Damoclean sword.” 
And so on, for many pages, ending with this peculiar con- 
clusion. The one idea of the Japanese Government is to 
divert the minds of the terror-stricken people, to drug them 
into a sense of security. Ience “the Japanese Government 
hold to the lips of its once-so-often-to-be-by-earthquake-shaken. 
and-perhaps-destroyed people a cup of redder wine—Blood. 
The blood of adversaries.” Hence, therefore, the war with 
China. 

When she is not talking nonsense about nature, providence, 
and the moralities, our author finds time to give us some really 
bright and pleasant descriptions of what she has seen. Her 
account of the various pursuits and amusements of Corean 
life is very amusing, particularly that of a Corean prize-fight. 
“There is one rather comical side to a Korean fight. Every 
Korean wears an abundance of big clothing, and the 
antagonists never dream of disrobing in the least. And so 
two fighting Koreans, from a little distance, look as much 
like two fighting feather-beds as anything else.” Of the 
position of women in Corea Mrs. Miln has much to say, and 
of a peculiar phase of Eastern life she writes not without 
some good feeling and common-sense. A chapter upon religion 
she begins with the characteristic assertion that “ Korea has 
no religion.” After discussing the subject at some length, 
she winds up with an equally characteristic conclusion that 
Corea has too many religions. We incline to agree with her 
in her statement that Corean customs and laws are curious. 
It is fortunate for the bankrupt that the Corean law of debt 
is not introduced into this country :— 

“One who owes money, and at the promised time fails to pay 
it, whether the debt be to his Majesty the King, or to another 
person or other persons, shall be beaten two or three times a 
month on the shin, and this punishment shall be continued until 


the debt is discharged. If a man die in debt, his relations must 
pay that debt, or be beaten two or three times a month on the 


No doubt the law sometimes proves unjust to the unlucky; 
but the fear of sore shins must often save the relations from 
greater troubles. Of the King and Queen of Corea, the 
author writes with especial enthusiasm. The former “has an 
exceptionally sweet nature. He has a heart of gold. He is 
patient, forgiving, persevering, and hard-working. He is a 





man of decided mental strength, and of most considerable 
learning. The welfare of his people has been his uninter. 
mittent aim; and to-day he is staunchly enthroned in the 
hearts of those people.” So anxious is he for their welfare 
that he carefully surrounds them with spies in order to watch 
their way of life. He is said to be under his wife’s thumb; 
but the same, says the author—though we did not know it~ 
might be said of the present Emperor of Germany, the King 
of Italy, and the late Czar of Russia. And “they are rather 
a wholesome, brainy, manly trio, aren’t they?” No; if 
the author pleases, not “brainy.” The word betrays her 
nationality. 


The author of Lotos Time in Japan is also an American, 
The exploit of Commodore Perry’s gunboat seems to have im. 
pressed Americans with the idea that they have a particular 
right to introduce Japan to the rest of the world. Candidly, 
however, we cannot find very much in Mr. Finck’s book that 
distinguishes it from the countless others that his compatriots 
have already produced. It is much better written and far 
more readable than most of them, but, apart from that, con. 
tains little that is new or that throws a fresh light upona 
much-worn subject. Lotos time in Japan consists of the 
months of July and August. For an inquiring traveller 
it is a season which has more attractions than any other, 
in that the ordinary tourist is absent, fearing the heat 
and heavy rains, and the native removes the front of 
his house in search of more air, and so enables the in. 
quisitive foreigner to see more of his domestic economy, 
Also it is a season when the Jotos blooms, and the lotos isa 
plant for which the author professes a particular affection, 
“One of the loveliest bequests of Buddhism to Japan,” he 
writes, “is the symbolical idea that as this exquisitely pure 
and fragrant flower grows out of the mud of a pond, so 
the buman mind should rise above earthly conditions into the 
pure regions of spiritual life. The images of Buddha are 
usually seated on a lotos, and with the worship of Buddha 
the adoration of the lotos-flower has impressed itself on the 
whole nation.” It is more likely, we think, that the Japanese 
cultivate it from an esthetic point of view, entertaining the 
same feeling for it as the author when he urges its intro- 
duction into the ponds of the United States. The lotos, 
however, is not the only Japanese institution which he 
yearns to acclimatise in his own country. The superficia] 
observer from the West discerns a certain topsy-turveydom 
in Japanese manners and customs; this has not escaped the 
notice of Mr. Finck, but he expresses at the same time his 
grave doubts as to whether the East may not be in the right 
after all. If the young child may be taken as the test- 
product of the civilisation of a country, then is Japan 
immeasurably more advanced than the New World, for there 
is no comparison between the merits of a Japanese and an 
American infant. Probably many of his countrymen—if not 
his countrywomen—will agree with him. America, he thinks, 
might also learn much in the matter of courtesy, of humanity, 
and of social equality from the more ancient race which has 
for many centuries practised what America only succeeds in 
preaching. When a nation chooses to regard wealth as the 
standard of merit, it can hardly expect to be accepted as 
a teacher by a country that at least cherishes a higher ideal. 
The moral which the author deduces from his reflections is 
one which we fear may equally well be addressed to our own 
countrymen as to his. His book, though it tells us nothing 
about Japan that we have not heard before, is at least brightly 
written and very readable. It is also well illustrated by some 
excellent photographs, and on the whole deserves a warmer 
recommendation to the tourist in Japan than do the works 
of many rival guides. 





A MODERN DAY-BOOK.* 


THERE is humour and pathos and a great love of Nature 
bound up in this sober brown-paper-covered book. We con- 
clude that Mrs. Fuller Maitland, with her love of old words and 
untrammelled spelling, considers “ journal ” or even “ diurnal ” 
“alien” words compared to “day-book.” It is a pity that 
the old, direct name should now be so closely allied to ledgers 
and cash-books and mysterious phrases such as “ book-keeping 
by dcuble entry,” and that it has dropped its older significance. 








* Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre. By Ella Fuller Maitland. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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A “Commonplace book” would better express Bethia Hard- 
acre’s plan of compilation. There is a grace in these pages 
which is considered obsolete by most modern writers who aim 
at smartness, shock, and surprise, and that is the grace of 
deliberation. An atmosphere of repose is a rare atmosphere 
nowadays, and is not appreciated by everybody; our friends 
and acquaintances rush from one scene of dissipation or 
benevolent scheme to another; parties and philanthropy 
are not conducive to repose, nor are they apt to foster a 
love for the classics of literature, or the perennial charm 
of flowers. We feel sure that “Bethia Hardacre’s” sur- 
roundings are drawn from life, but we ure equally sure that 
the characters that flit through her pages are not, except 
in so far as Mrs. Goodall and Lady Hightowers and 
Clara St. Quentin are types of individuals, in whom most 
people will recognise their own acquaintances. We are 
confirmed in this certainty by the author’s assertion that 
none except the friendless and the foundling should write 
novels, for the reason that all romance is immediately held 
to be self-revelation, and all characters to be libellous 
portraiture, by the female relations of the novelist. There is 
a danger of self-absorption in the case of some people who 
withdraw themselves from the healthy friction of ordinary 
social intercourse, and though boredom may be escaped, 
depression will often take its place; but a recluse who 
is @ lover of old books will never want for the best 
of company, and; dogs and flowers, pen and pencil, supply 
sufficient interest to fill up most of the gaps of solitude. 
The author of the “ Day-Book” is evidently fond of dogs. 
There is a positively exhilarating sensation of breezy 
Highland air in the description of Roger’s home, “ which is 
in Arabia,—Arabia being another name for a Highland 
region encircled by some of the loveliest of Highland hills, 
and threaded by some of the loveliest of Highland streams,” 
and the centre figure in the foreground is a “nondescript 
white dog.” Bethia Hardacre describes herself as lying “on 
the horsehair sofa, from which the pillows slipped con- 
tinually, and, turning from the contemplation of the land- 
scape, I saw Roger in the position that he had taken up in 
the road below ” :— 


“He has a nice face, I thought; and so when by-and-by the 
owner of the house came in and asked, as was her wont, if there 
was anything that she could give me or do for me, I said I would 
like to see Roger if he would come up stairs. The owner of the 
house did not answer for a moment. She stooped and brushed 
away a thread of cotton that was clinging to her black gown. 
Then she said, ‘ Roger will not come up the stairs. When his 
master was ill Roger used to come every day to his master’s room 
to see him. The old dog is very faithful, and since the day that 
his master died he will not come up the stairs.’ Now, it is five 
years since Roger’s master died. There had been the sound of 
tears in the voice of the owner of the house as she spoke. For a 
minute or two I did not make any reply, but turned (for the sofa 
still stood in the window, though it was late in the evening then 
and dark) and looked up at the stars. The stars were very bright. 
The stars in Arabia always seem bright, and the rainbows 
are very vivid there. ‘I thought he had a very nice face,’ I 
said presently. It was just after Cardinal Newman’s death, and 
Cardinal Newman’s motto, ‘Cor ad cor loquitur,’ came, for some 
reason or other, into my head. The house-door, by which Roger, 
with a patient look in his face waits, is but a stone-throw from the 
churchyard where all that was mortal of his master lies. I wonder 
how much he knows and how little. . . . I shall be glad when 
it is over for Roger, and I believe that when this, whatever it is 
that we call life, is over, so faithful a creature will somehow or 
other be again with his master at last.” 


Mrs, Fuller Maitland’s recluse is passionately fond of 
flowers. She recognises their peculiarly restful qualities, as 
probably many of us do, but it takes an ear attuned to soli- 
tude, a nature allied to Nature, as Lowell says,— 

“Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays,”— 
to notice such faint sounds as the falling of the outer case of 
apoppy. “The soft thud” that she hears, she finds “had 
origin in the agreeably rude stock of health and vitality that 
the great double Poppy-buds set in my Lowestoft jar still 
retain, notwithstanding three days’ subjection to the ener- 
vating air of the town as breathed from the window-seat. 
The opaquely solid jade green shells had failed longer to 
enthral the transparently frail orange petals. ..... The 
green pod with its rough outer surface and glossy lining of 
white satin, lay upon the window-seat, and before my eyes 
almost the blossom struck itself out.” Another summer-sound 
which, like the noise of bees and breeze in the “ broad ambro- 
sial aisles of lofty lime,” cannot be transplanted indoors, is 


oe 








what Mrs, Faller Maitland calls the “ gentle artillery of the 
whin,” and she marks this crackling report as of all sounds 
“the most suggestive of golden noon, and the honey-sweet 
incense of summer.” ‘There is a solitude that can be found 
even when busy London rattles past outer walls, and Bethia 
Hardacre notes with satisfaction that to visitors her room 
has an unusual aspect of calm and peacefulness. The “alone 
remote feeling” she speaks of is an attribute of imaginative 
minds, as expressed by Matthew Arnold :— 
“Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone.” 
The sense of detachment from time and place that is the 
heritage of some people, would not be felt, for instance, by 
the Mrs. Goodalls of the world, they would certainly consider 
it a symptom of “nerves,” to be treated with quack remedies. 
Bethia complains that Mrs. Goodall’s notions of the realities 
of life differ from her own :— 

“ Mrs. Goodall’s realities include the returning of card for card, 
cutlet for cutlet; and the taking of offence if the regulation of 
cards and cutlets is not governed by laws rigid as those of the 
Medes and Persians, and balanced with such a nicety as is 
requisite for success in the game of spilikins. In regard to that 
which other people term the realities of life, I feel as though I 
stood on sandy rather than rocky ground. The so-called material 
seems to mesymbolical of the spiritual, and the so-called realities 
of life (I do not refer to Mrs. Goodall’s) merely emblems of that 
which is indeed actual. Left to myself, I should change the 
terms, shadow and substance, frequently. The substance 
sometimes seems to me but the shadow of that which it is beyond 
the power of our finite senses to conceive, and which is veiled in 
concession to this weakness. We must smoke our glass under 
our present conditions before we can look at the sun.” 

Bethia Hardacre has fortunately for herself a good share 
of humour, that spice of life that can flavour the dullest 
events and render its possessor impervious to boredom. The 
fragment called “ Before Rhadamanthus” is full of delicate 
satire, such as Mercury describing the arrival of devoted 
philanthropists in Charon’s boat:—“ When two or three get 
together, the boat is too hot to hold them. All wanting to 
examine each others’ wounds and pour in oil and wine, and 
none of them willing to have their own seen to. They know 
the quality of the oil and wine, I suppose, and would rather 
give than receive it. They are so conceited, too, priding 
themselves on good works done without the hope of future 
reward. Why, they are quite enchanted if any one falls 
among thieves, for the sake of playing the good Samaritan.” 
Clara St. Quentin and the Professor, Lady Hightowers and 
Mrs. Goodall, are genuine elements of comedy; but Bethia is 
not only a cynic, she can strike deeper chords on the “ harp of 
life.’ Over a great basketful of tulips, pansies, rosemary, 
hyacinths, and columbines, Bethia and her cousin Cicely 
discuss the problem of life. Bethia, as did the late Professor 
Huxley, likens life to a game of skill played with an invisible 
partner, though she substitutes cards for chessmen. Hurley’s 
“game of chess” has been very recently quoted in these 
columns. Bethia thinks that the dealer is Fate, but she holds 
the “larger hope;” she maintains that there is free-will in 
the playing of the cards, and believes in a pity which is like 
unto a father’s, and a mercy that “ knoweth whereof we are 
made,” and “remembereth that we are but dust.” 


Scattered over the pages of the “Day-Book” are sundry 
short poems and quatrains, in which Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
shows her accustomed ease of versification and acquaintance 
with the somewhat artificial methods of Herrick and Waller 
and George Herbert. One of the best is called “A Madrigal” == 

“The past is as a Rose, 
Whose faded petals are for ever sweet, 
And doth in death disclose 
A fragrance meet 
To perfume the still chamber where 
A heart holds all most sweet, most fair. 
And Time’s own hand made fast 
The casement, long ago, 
Against sad autumn’s blast, 
Chill winter’s snow ; 
And so the present cannot enter now 
And steal its sweetness from that Rose 
The past.” 


Quaint flower-lore and forgotten philtres, recipes, and charms 
are copied into the “ Day-Book” from dearly prized. Herbals 
and curious old recipe-books. If Mrs. Goodall were given 
such books to read, we feel sure she would quote Charles 
Lamb’s friend, had she ever read the Essays of Elia, who, 
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after puzzling over a black-letter Chaucer, gave it up with 
this consolatory reflection, “I don’t know what you find in 
these very old books, but I observe there is a good deal of 
very indifferent spelling in them.” Seeing that Bethia 
admires Sir Thomas Browne, and would remember his saying 
that “Half our days we pass in the shadow of the earth; 
and the brother of death exacteth a third part of our lives,” 
we are not surprised to find some notes on “dreams.” Like 
all sensitive and imaginative people, in childhood Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland (for we conclude she records her own childish 
experiences) suffered nightly agonies of fear, the sort of 
terrors that Charles Lamb wrote of in his essay on “ Witches, 
and other Night-fears,” and that “ grown-ups” are only too 
apt to forget and ignore, but in later years she finds real con- 
solation in dreams. The love-episode with which Bethia 
ends her “ Day-Book ” is the embodiment of a beautiful 
dream; it is refreshing to read an author nowadays who 
confesses to a belief in the sanctity of marriage, and who 
holds the old faith that Love is the corner-stone of Life to a 
true woman. For one thing more we are grateful to the 
author of this delightful book, and that is for the white- 
ribbon marker that so obligingly keeps our place for us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Watteau. By Claude Phillips. (The Portfolio for June.) (Seeley 
and Co.)—Everybody knows the charm of Watteau, but it is 
not every one who could point out for us what the Frenchman 
caught from Rubens and the Venetian school. What we do know, 
or, rather, feel, is the graceful and airy charm, the atmosphere 
and colouring, and the wonderful draughtsmanship of the painter. 
In this last respect he certainly atoned for borrowing, as 
Watteau’s pencil was the wand of an enchanter, an essentially 
sighteenth-century French enchanter, it is true, but how power- 
ful and refined! We would fain believe with Mr. Phillips 
that if an artist is a great master who adds a smile to art and 
transforms the frivolous realities of an artificial age into scenes 
of poetry, then Watteau was a great master; and if stamping his 
own creations with an indisputable personality is a test of great- 
ness, then he is also great. There are some capital illustrations ; 
the reproductions of the red-chalk drawings are perhaps the most 
interesting of all, as they show one gift which no human being 
could ever think of denying him, that of drawing.——The Isle of 
Wight. By C.J. Cornish. This, the July number of the Portfolio, 
is a very welcome one, suited to these sub-holiday days, and 
an agreeable variety in the admirable series to which it belongs. 
Mr. Cornish is at home both in the history and the natural history 
of theisland. He has drawn for the first on the plentiful materials 
which are at hand, the Oglander Papers being chief among 
them; for the second he has used the gift of personal observa- 
tion,—a gift from which the public have already had considerable 
benefit. The illustrations consist, as usual, of four plates, and 
of numerous illustrations in the text. Mr. John Fullwood con- 
tributes two attractive etchings, ‘‘ Freshwater Gate” and “ Bon- 
church” (giving the well-known lakeside road); Mr. T. Huson 
has an engraving of “Sandown Bay;” and there is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of Duncan’s picture of “The Solent.” In 
the other illustrations are various reproductions of old pictures 
and prints, and drawings by Mr. Fullwood and Mr. R. Serle. 
The name of the latter is not familiar to us, but the conductors of 
the Portfolio have evidently found a promising young artist. 


A History of England. By Charles Oman. (Edward Arnold.)— 
Mr. Oman progresses fast in his mighty task. In the fullness of 
time he has been born to rewrite our text-books for us, and so he is 
conquering kingdom after kingdom, forgetting, doubtless, more 
than most historians know, and steadily building for himself the 
green monument of a historical Todhunter. The “History of 
Europe from 476 to 918” was a very difficult book to follow up. 
In many ways it was a perfect text-book, and we have often 
thought that the fierce undergraduate must have blessed Mr. 
Oman now and then on the hot summer days for delivering him 
from the respectable dullness of spirit in which the Middle 
Ages have been usually approached. It required a bold hand to 
deal as Mr. Oman did with the early Middle Ages. This gaiety, 
one might almost call it such, of treatment was not exactly 
necessary in writing of the History of England, so we do not get 
it. But we have a wonderfully good text-book for our older boys 
at a good school, and those at the Universities who want to get a 
thorough grip of English history. No beginner ought to start with 
it. Mr. Oman very skilfully divides his chapters, not following the 
absurd A B C system of dividing a book up into as many chapters 
as there are kings, if only a king reigned long enough. How 





much better it is to begin for instance a fresh chapter at 147), 
and to end it at 1485. His estimates of character are incisive 
and will be of great value to a student who has been fed on the 
heavier food with which the books which Mr. Oman will send 
the wastepaper man, were stuffed full. He is very skilful in the 
use of genealogy, notably in speaking of Richard IL, on p. 260, 
and in analysing Henry VIII.’s character. But we find Mr. Omay 
rather severe in his handling of Shaftesbury, who requires, it i; 
true, a fine touch, but for that very reason might have come g 
little better through. We have noticed one or two other trifle 
to which we should take exception, but they are only trifles, The 
style is clear and readable,—neither dull nor eloquent. 


Britain and her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century. By Arthur D, 
Innes,M.A. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—This is a spirited, enthusiastic 
little book, full of excellent reading for those who have a general 
acquaintance with English history, and want more detailed in. 
formation on the foreign relations of one period. Mr. Innes ig a 
notable exponent of the theory of sea-power and its influence, and 
teaches a lesson which seems to require a good deal of learning, 
He appears to us to run the risk of occasionally over-estimating its 
importance,—e.g.,in India, but he does so in the best of company, 
Perhaps the War of American Independence is the occasion when 
its value can be most nicely weighed, but that is not in Mr. Innes’s 
period. Mr. Innes’s method leaves a little to be desired. He pre- 
sumes necessarily a good deal of knowledge as he is covering an 
enormous field, and occasionally, as on pp. 114 and 207, one feels 
that one is being taken back again needlessly, but this fault we 
have had in other European histories. In extent Mr. Innes’s 
book compares with that of Mr. Dyer, but he has the advantage 
of Mr. Dyer in that he has a centre to swing round, and so keeps 
his various parts in fair proportion. That there is no book which 
just covers the same ground is no small recommendation. 


The Naval Annual, Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and (Co., 
Portsmouth.)—This year’s volume of the Naval Annual cannot 
compare in interest with some of its predecessors. A few years 
ago there seemed no end to the competition as to who should 
build the biggest guns and the biggest ships, or whether armour 
or guns should win the day. We had a scare, of which the Naval 
Defence Act was the result; and the most important outcome of 
that Act was the great number of cruisers laid down in the dock- 
yards. The programme for 1896 includes more cruisers and many 
torpedo-boat destroyers, but no more battle-ships, as there are 
several now on the stocks. The provisions of the Naval Defence 
Act have been complied with, though, in the opinion of some of 
the writers, it is doubtful if we have a sufficient number of 
cruisers. The most interesting feature of the naval progress 
of the day is the speed of the torpedo-boat destroyers. We 
doubt if there will be employment for some fifty destroyers, 
but their speed will make them useful despatch-boats and scouts. 
If our next great naval war is fought in stormy weather, the 
battle-ships will have to fight it out on their own merits and 
that of their seamen. In the meantime, our harbours will 
be doubly safe, and an enemy will think twice before entering 
them. That British seamanship will make the most of the 
torpedo-boats, or “microbes,” as a Frenchman called them, 
is certain, and under favourable circumstances the English 
sense of duty will enable them at certain risk of destruction 
to strike some fatal blows. Some improvement has been made 
in the seaworthiness of the ‘Royal Sovereign’ class, by fitting 
them with bilge-keels, and some alteration has been made in the 
armament of several battle-ships. The new battle-ships are 
armoured with Harveyed steel, which is said to possess 50 per cent. 
more resistance to shot than ordinary compound armour. The 
vessels of the ‘ Majestic’ class will have, we may be sure, all possible 
care bestowed on them; indeed, they should be with their tonnage 
of 14,900, and their fifty-ton guns, the finest battle-ships afloat. 
Their guns, though lighter than those of the ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ 
which weigh 67 tons, are equal in penetration to them. The 
second-class cruisers of the ‘Talbot’ class now building, might 
almost be called first-class, having a displacement of 5,600 tons, 
and being entirely built of steel. Two huge cruisers, the 
‘ Powerful’ and ‘ Terrible,’ of 14,200 tons, are being built; they 
are scarcely armoured in proportion to their tonnage. It is time 
that we referred to the results of the naval war in the East, and 
the behaviour of the Chinese vessels, the ‘Chen Yuen,’ and the 
‘Ting Yuen,’ in the battle of Hai-Yun-Tau. Their vessels, as we 
know, were pluckily fought, and though they continued fighting 
till their superstructures were riddled, their 14 in. armour belt, 
12in. armoured turrets, 3 in. steel decks, and 8 in. conning-towers, 
stood the test of a very heavy cannonade. Moreover, their 
armour-belt only extended three-fifths of their length, and they 
fought “end-on!” ‘The great disparity lay in the possession 
by the Japanese of quick-firing guns. The want of these and 
of anything resembling order in the Chinese fleet and its dis- 
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position, accounted for its utter defeat. The importance of heavy 
quick-firing guns is thus firmly established. The only heavy 
guns in the two fleets were, from shots or concussion, soon put 
outof order. The old plan will evidently turn out the best, the 
artillery—ie., the big guns at long range; the musketry—i.c., 
quick-firing guns—at short range. The disturbing effect of con- 
eussion on otherwise uninjured mechanism is rather a serious one. 
The great lesson of the battle is summed up by Captain Orde 
Brown in the chapter on “Armour,” in the words,—“It might 
almost be said that while the Japanese could not hit hard enough, 
the Chinese could not hit at all.” We have now to draw 
attention to a very serious matter in naval affairs, that 
is, the manning of the Navy. We ought to have 100,000 
men, if we wish to man every effective vessel on the Navy 
List. Many of the great battle-ships are seriously under- 
manned, and if a visitor to one of them were to ask any ques- 
tions about the ship’s complement, he would very soon be told 
to mind his own business. But, indeed, it is absurd to try to 
conceal the fact, and the taxpayer has a right to know if a vessel 
—say, the ‘ Majestic,’ which will cost a million nearly—will be 
manned so as to make such an expensive fighting-machine pro- 
perly effective. The usual lists of British and foreign war-ships 
will abate the anxiety of those who feared our strength would 
be unequal to a powerful combination. We must add that no 
possible demur can be made to the determination of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen Gibraltar and its harbour, to increase the 
anchorage, and to make Gibraltar and Portland proof against 
torpedo attack; these improvements, with extensions to Hong- 
kong Dockyard, and naval barracks at Chatham and Portsmouth, 
will be expensive, but the money voted to them will be well 
spent, 

Casselt’s Illustrated History of England. Vol. VIII. (Cassell 
and Co.)—The eighth and concluding volume (concluding, é.e., 
for the present), carries the reader on from the British Occupa- 
tion of Egypt to the opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. The last event that it records is the return of Sir Weetman 
Pearson for Colchester (February 19th). Manifestly, then, i 
cannot be said not to be “ up to date.” The convenience of such 
a volume is great. To search through the files of a newspaper for 
some recent event is laborious; to have it accessible in such a 
book as this saves much time. He who consults Cassell’s History 
will probably find what he wants, and find it stated in a reasonable 
and moderate way. 


The Athenewm Club and its Associations. By Francis Gled- 
stanes Waugh, M.A. (For Private Circulation.)\—Mr. Waugh 
has also published a record of the members of the Athenzum. 
In this volume he tells us how the Club was thought of and set 
going, and illustrates his story with a few anecdotes. Mr. 
Wilson Croker must have the credit of the first idea. The start 
was made on May 26th, 1824; the present building was first 
occupied February 8th, 1830. To build and furnish it cost 
£43,101 14s. 8d. The names of celebrities associated with it are 
numerous, Few distinguished literary men have not belonged 
‘to it, and not a few famous books have been, in part at least, 
written within its walls. If one could only recall a tithe of the 
good things that have been said there, what a volume it would 
make! Here is an amusing story. Certain Ministers had been 
wont to dine together. In process of time they ceased to be 
Ministers, “They have always had a Cabinet pudding,” said 
one Club official. “Is that to be the same?” “ Yes,” replied 
another.” Thereupon the first added, “ But without the plums, I 
presume,” 


Chimera, By F. Mabel Robinson. (Heinemann.)—This story 
is certainly sufficiently miserable to satisfy the most ardent lover 
of modern sensations in fiction. In the tortured and finally sordid 
life of Joseph Treganna, who, to all appearance, from no fault of 
his own, but simply because he happens to be the illegitimate son 
of his father, must needs abandon a pleasant, patrician life for 
soldiering, marry the matter-of-fact Fanny Star, in place of the 
ideal Fanny Pallas, and give up sculpture for the music-hall 
stage, there is presented as complete and typical a case of in- 
tellectual and moral deterioration as can be found outside the 
pages of Zola. In the end, Treganna seems to have a super- 
abundance of money at his command, too much of which, even 
in his wife’s opinion, he spends upon champagne. The whole 
episode of Fanny Star, who appeals merely to the lower side 
of Treganna’s nature, is an unlovely one; for, although 
he marries her in the long-run, he does so cherishing 
Fanny Pallas and his ideal woman as much as ever in 
his heart. There is s good deal of affectation, indeed, 
in this ideal woman; it is difficult to understand how any 
kind of “modern culture” whatever should induce her per- 
petually to pronounce her old lover’s first name, “Tcho.” Asa 
study, indeed, in linked misery long drawn out, Chimera—the 





title, by the way, accurately expresses the idea of tragic failure 
which dominates the book—is well worthy of the careful attention 
of such as are fond of literature of this kind; and the unpleasant 
aspect of a private soldier’s life is presented with what it may be 
hoped is ultra-fidelity to truth. 


We have already had occasion to speak favourably of The 
Royal Natural History, which is edited by Mr. Richard Lydekker, 
and published by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. The third 
volume, which is now published, gives the conclusion of the 
section of “Mammals;” but deals also largely with the popular 
and fascinating subject of “Birds.” It is quite unnecessary to 
say that the letterpress of this portion of the book, which is con- 
tributed by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, is readable without being too 
popular in the sense of being unscientific. The illustrations are 
admirable and varied. 

Medical History from the Earliest Times. By Edward Theodore 
Wittington, M.A. (Scientific Press.) —Mr. Wittington’s researches 
take a wide range. He begins, of course, with Egypt, where 
there were physicians when most of the rest of mankind were 
savages. The Aryans of Hindostan followed the art at an early 
time. But it is, of course, in Greece that medical history first 
assumes @ practical importance. Our author follows various 
lines of research with much industry, and puts together his 
results in a form which the lay reader will be able to appreciate. 

Strange Pages from Family Papers. By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is one of the budgets of 
curiosities and marvels with which Mr. Dyer is wont from time 
to time to amuse, perplex, or possibly terrify his readers. Strange 
curses, mysterious rooms, bloodstains that cannot be washed out, 
compacts with the Devil, banshees and other omens of death, are 
among the themes which are here treated. Something of a 
lighter or more cheerful tone is interspersed in “ Lucky Accidents.” 
Most of these stories will be familiar to readers who care for this 
kind of literature. 

Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics. By John Gillow. 
Vol. IV. (Burns and Oates.)—This volume takes in from 
“ Kegneys” to “Metham.” ‘To judge from the analogy of similar 
works, the whole will be completed in two more volumes. The 
patience and industry of the writer who has to deal with so large 
a mass of materials, is worthy of high praise. We necessarily 
differ from some of his views of history, considering some of the 
men whom he ranks as martyrs, as public enemies with whom it 
was necessary to deal severely, and usually—such, unhappily, was 
the temper of the times—to deal barbarously. The most important 
life in the volume before us—regarded, at least, from the present 
standpoint—is that of Henry Edward Manning. One sees that 
the favours extended to this distinguished convert were not uni- 
versally welcome to the hereditary Catholics. He was ordained 
priest within six months of his reception, and licensed to hear 
confession almost immediately. Afterwards, he commenced his 
course of theology, the waiving of which before ordination had 
been viewed in many Catholic circles with undisguised dissatis- 
faction. The story of his after-life is told in a very interesting 
summary. He is to have the credit, it seems, of the doctrine of 
“a living wage.” Some of the persons commemorated are 
obscure. It is the advantage—or disadvantage—of belonging to 
a comparatively small community that a man obtains notice often 
out of proportion to his importance. 


Shireen and his Friends. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—Dr. Stables wrote, some little time ago, the piteous 
story of ashow-dog. He takes up the same theme again, though 
this time it is an episode rather than the main story. ‘Shireen’ 
and his companions are delightful creatures—real, too, we are 
willing and glad to believe, on Dr. Stables’s assurance—and we 
are very glad to make their acquaintance. We learn a good many 
things besides matters of cat, cockatoo, and dog life from them. 
Best of all, no one can possibly read this book, written from out 
of the feeling of a kindly heart, without being the better disposed 
by it towards the humble friends of man. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By Henry W. Lucy. (W. H. 
Allen.)—It is not so much what Mr. Lucy says about Mr. Glad- 
stone, as what he says about others, that we should wish to con- 
trovert were politics the proper subject of these columns, The 
fact is that this volume is a political pamphlet. Mr. Lucy wields 
a facile and skilful pen, and he can, when he pleases, be, or at 
least appear, impartial. Neither faculty appears here to great 
advantage. To write a biography of Mr. Gladstone without a 
serious attempt to explain that incident of his career which most 
needs explanation, his change of attitude on the Irish question, is 
absurd. To the Liberal Unionists he is conspicuously unfair. 
After all, whether their views are right or wrong, they deserve 
the respect due to those who have remained consistent in their - 
opinions, and have made great sacrifices to maintain that con- 
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sistency. There is naturally a demand for biographies of Mr. 
Gladstone. If they must be supplied, let it be by men who are 
not militant partisans. 

Life and Times of the “ Druid” (H. H. Dizon). By the Hon. 
Francis Lawley. (Vinton and Co.)—It is indeed “time,” as Mr. 
Lawley writes,“ that a life of perhaps the most pleasing sporting 
writer of the century should be written or attempted.” The 
neglect with which he has been treated by the biographical 
dictionaries, and by the “ Dictionary of National Biography” in 
particular, is incomprehensible. The writer of this notice, ‘in 
response to the usual request made through the Athenzum, 
mentioned his name in good time to Mr. Leslie Stephen, specifying 
his claims to notice; but did not even receive a reply. The 
“Dictionary” bestows, as in the current volume, more than a column 
on some obscure prize-fighter ; but the most genial and accom- 
plished of all writers of his class it deliberately neglected. Mr. 
Dixon was no common man. Educated at Rugby (under Dr. 
Arnold) and at Cambridge, he was called to the Bar. But 
sport was too fascinating, and he gave up his great abilities 
to the task of chronicling it. How thoroughly he did this, 
how great the literary skill with which he treated his subjects, 
how interesting he contrived to make them even to the non- 
sporting reader, can only be realised by reading his books. The 
charm which they have is quite extraordinary, while the know- 
ledge with which they are informed is nothing less than amazing. 
We are glad to see that a new edition of them is published 
uniform with the volume which we are now noticing. Personally, 
Mr. Dixon was all that is estimable. There was nothing fast or 
“horsey” about him. He was a worthy head of a family and 
a devout Christian. Unfortunately, hard work and exposure 
broke down his health; he died in his forty-ninth year. We 
thank Mr. Lawley for a sympathetic memoir of a good man. 
The works published in a new edition are, “Silk and Scarlet,” 
“Post and Paddock,” “Saddle and Sirloin,” and “Scott and 
Sebright.” The wealth of knowledge in any one of them would 
set up the ordinary sporting writer for life. 


We have received the fourth volume of the standard work, 
Bishop Hefele’s History of the Councils of the Church (T. and 
T. Clark).—The volume includes the period 451-680. It has 
been translated by William R. Clark, M.A. Another volume will 
complete the work by carrying it on to the seventh cumenical 
Council. 
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b RAVELLI NG reese a CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 


3s shape), in reversible Tweeds, Hood 
lined silk oo owe wees SB, Gd, 


CLOAKS SHR CArnsin s are variety of re 


AN MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in Plain and Fancy 
D Scotch Tweeds ce eee, D8,, 253., S58, 


CAPES, _ spprivaltoany part of tho United Kingdom. 
Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, '4¥o2# stReet, 
BORWICK’S 
BAKING 


POWDER. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 





LARGEST SALE IN THE 
WORLD, 


THE BEST THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
Baw TLE CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
n 


catio: 


TRADE-MARK. 
E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—COTTAGE RESI- 

DENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED, August and September. Pic- 
turesquely situated (banks of mountain lake) amongst fine pines; altitude, 
3,000 ft. Lovely views; dry and seasoned. Drainage excellent; water supply 
pure and abundant. £30 per month; boat and piano included. Rent reduced 











to small family and careful tenants.—Full particulars and photographs— 
KILMENY, Chelston, Torquay. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. - 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1BO4 ase wee sre cee cee cee cee oe ~< 098,622,400, 


= = 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
iculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &o., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PrestDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
ke., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 








IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE, 


~ MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
eo of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50, Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Oertificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SOHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and scotland, and are very complete. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. ‘Lhe 
Grounds and. Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
trom the HEAD-MISTRKSS, or from the SECRETARY. 


a * MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 








For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev, H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 

4th, Examination for Entrance, September 25th and 26th.—For forms of entry 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OVER COLLEGE —NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 13th, Special EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, W.—FRENCH BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE in connection with the Princess Helena College.—Madlle, 
GLATZ, a Protestant, receives a limited number of Young Ladies who, while 
attending the College, have the advantage of entire French surroundings and 
intercourse. Terms, exclusive of College fees, 30 Guineas per term.—Address, 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 


ATHENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Kue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


M4NoO®8 HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 

















O LET—AUGUST—for Month or two. Pleasant country 
residence; good garden, tennis lawn, &. Five minutes from Milford 
Haven, twenty-five from station; pony and governess cart; four bedrooms, 
dressing room, good attic bedrooms, three sitting-rooms, conservatory. Three 
Guineas a week,—CARROW, Glenowen, Neyland, Pembrokeshire, 


OME STUDENTS’ LITERARY READING SOCIETY. 
—Miss LOUISA DREWRY will be glad to hear from any Studenis, in 
town or country, who would like to join a Society for home study, receiving lists 
books on various subjects for study and reference, and having the opportunity 
of communicating, by letter or personally, with her, of getting papers corrected 
and questions answered ; also, of attending the meetings of the Society for the 
survey of work done, the reading of papers, the discussion of special subjects, 
and general talk.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


STON EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools,—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








ined at th i i i 
Lissters é@ Public Schools, includin 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENOE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 


Applications for admission should be made at once to the Head-Master, the 
Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School, and valu. 
able Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand. 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 








AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. G jum ; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, OARR. The School is recom 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


T GEO R.G.8B’78, HOS PITA L, 

4 HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7, 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxg of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers. 


TimoTtHy Houtmszs, Esq. 
3 Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
KDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—OHAMP FLEURL. Miss Wills will bein London in August, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 


Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
——— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 

arden. 











AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LONDON, W.—Patrons : Mrs, LEOPOLD DE RotuHscHILp, Major-General 
GoLpsworTHY, M.P., Rev. J. H. CaRpWELL, M.A.,&c,. BUAKDERS RECEIVED 
by Head-Mistress at Glandwr, Upper Mall, Ravenscourt Park. Pleasant home; 
careful training. Pupils successful at public examinations. NEXT T BM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTRESS, 








DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Kdinburgh. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of leaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in ail Divisions, Oollege year begins September 18th, 1895, 

Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, Salnsbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for GIRLS—about 20—with Individual Care, Well-established 

and highly recommended.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella, Climate 
mild, dry, and bracing, free from fogs.—Terms, &c., on application, 











ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from Public or Pre- 
paratory Schools for— 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. ? 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical Education, with manual work and much outdoor country life. 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 

The hall is 200 feet above sea level. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 24th. 

FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BARDOL, Rue Monge 97, undertakes the 
CHARGE of GIRLS wishing to attend classes at the Sorbonne or else- 
where, Lists of lectures and olasses in all subjects supplied, and all necessary 
arrangements made (including a suitable escort). Terms from £10 per month. 
For particulars apply to Mile. BARDOL, as above. Reference permit 
the Rev. Canon Gee, D.D., the Cloisters, Windsor Castle; Sir John Evans, 
K.0.B., Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead; Miss Strong, Head-Mistress of the 
Church of England High School, 6 Upper Baker Street, London ; and others. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the ss. ‘St. Suvniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full). 


Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour, Details 
from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY, 


AUGUST BANK H-LIDAY. 





N MONDAY, August 5th, certain booked trains will be 
DISCONTINUED, of which due notice will be given by Special Bills at 


the Stations. 
BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. 
From 8T. PANCRAS anv OITY STATIONS, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 2nd.—To SCOTLAND, 

From 8t. Pancras, at 9.15 p.m. (Five or Eleven Days), to Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Stonehaven, ABERDEEN, an 
INVERNESS. : 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 3rd. 

To EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N.B.), for tet Days, from St. Pancras, 
at 9.15 p.m.; Kentish Town, 8.34 p.m. Also to GLASGOW (G.&58. W.) for 
Eight Days, leaving St. Pancras at 9.20, and Kentish Town at 9.24 p.m. THIRD- 
CLASS RETURN TICKETS at a SINGLE FARE for the DOUBLE JOURNEY, 
available for return within SIXTEEN DAYS, will be iseued by these trains, 

To LEIORSTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, Newark, Lin- 
coln, Burton, Staffordshire Potteries, MATLOCK, BUXTON, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, Bolton, BLACKBURN, Bury, ROCHDALE, Oldham, SHEF- 
FIELD, Barnsley, Wakefield, LEEDS, BRADFORD, YORK, HULL. SCAR- 
BOROUGH. NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, Lancaster, MORECAMBE, LAKE DIs- 
TRICT, and Carlisle, returning August 8th. See Bills for times, &c, 

SATURDAYS, AUGUST 8rd and 17th, 
To DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN). 
From St. Pancras at 5.15 a.m, via Barrow, and 10,5 a.m., via Liverpool, 
returning any week-day within ten days. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 5th. 
To MANCHESTER, for Two Days, at 12.5 Sunday midnight. 
To BIRMINGHAM, fur One or Four Days, and KETTERING for One Day, at 


6.35 a.m. 

To LEICKSTER, for One Day, at 5.40 a.m. 

To ST. ALBANS (day and half-day) 8.15 and 11.0 a.m. ani 1.0 p.m. 

To HARPENDEN and LUTON (for one day) at 8.15 and 11.0 a.m, 

To BEDFORD (day trip) leaving St. Pancras at 8.15 a.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA BY THE NEW AND SHORTER ROUTE. CHEAP 
DAILY AND WEEK-END TICKETS are now issued to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
from 8ST. PANCKAS, Kentish Town, and other Midland Stations (See Special 
Bil's for times, fares, &c.) 

TICKETS and BILLS may be had at the MIDLAND STATIONS and City 
Booking Offices, and from THOS, COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus, and Branch 

GEO. it. TURNER, 


pa July, 1895. General Manager. 
“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





NOW ON SALE, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


JANE AUSTEN.—Charades, &c. Written one hundred 
years ago. By Jane Austen and her Family. With Introductory Note, 
Illustrations, and Portrait. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and 00O,, New Street Square, E.C. 








dom INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance wichout charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





ACATION-—-CRUELTY to CATS. 


Per:ons Jeaving their homes vacant, or in charge of caretakers, are earnestly 
desired to PROVIDE for the wants of their domestic CATS instead of con- 
signing them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable starvation 
aad cruelty when turned adrift in the streets, N COLAM, 


Secretary. 
R.S.P.0.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY. 
MSS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

Terms :—ls. per Thousand Words; or 23d. a sheet. 

Mixs NICHOLSON, 

The Hollies, Crowboro, Sussex, 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—_—~._——— 
Ovrsipz Pacz, TWELVE GuINEAS, 








Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column sisrsccccccereeree 310 0 

Half- sovceccesecessccescerervee «= = Of} Half-Column 115 9 

Quarter-Page svcccccrosscrreocee 212 6] Quarter-Column sesscsssssersree O17 6 
ComPaniEs, 

Outside Page seseccscccccrcrccevce £14 14 O | Inside Page ccccecccsssccssssvoeees S12 12 0 

Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; net. 








MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Just published, Tenth mee * ? oo cloth, 45s. ; strongly bound 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGEs, 


PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By Sir Tuomas 
ErskxinE May, K.C.R., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of mons, and 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth Edition. Books I. and IL, Edited 
by Sir Recinatp F. D. Paterave, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commong 
Book III., Edited by ALFRED BonHAM-CaRTER, Eaq., of the Inner Temple. 
Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees of Private Bills (Honse 
of Commons). 
“Sir Reginald Palgrave’s edition of his predecessor’s classical work is worthy 
of the high reputation of both.’’—Times, 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street, 








THE LATE DR. RUDOLPH GNEIST. 


Nearly ready. Fourth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIA- 


MENT; its Growth and Development through a Thousand Years (800-1839) 
By Dr, RupotPH Gnetst, Author of “ The History of the English Constita. 
tion.” Translated by Professor A. H. Keanz, B.A., F.B.G.8. 
“ English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament 
by the greatest living authority on the Continent.”—Athenzum. 
* It completes the vast survey of our Eng.ish institutions......to which so great 
a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life has been devoted.’’—Daily News, 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


—_—_.. 





Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. By Dr. Rupotrn Gyeist, Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by PuiLir A. AsHwortH, of the Inner Temple, Esq,, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

** No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make 
clear the history and nature of the English Constitution......He discusses such 
vital questions as, Whither are we drifting ? How far do recent changes in the 
fr:unehise accord with the whole spirit of the Constitution? What is in store for 
us with democracy supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a 
forcigner who isa scholar, but no bookworm, and who has sedulously studied our 
instit ations, is certainly mach more weighty than that of most Englishmen......At 
this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light oa almost all 
the great questions of current politics.”—Times, 

*.* Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 





London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDI£’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD’ 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Oode, Umicopg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Terms of Subscription, 
————~>——— 
i art of the United — eo 2 
Including postage to any part o! e Uni yearly. 
Kingdom oon eee oo on ooo ow. &l 8 6 seo0e0 14 S seoeeO 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, Koo ooo oon ove oe owe 110 6 cove O 15 3 seve 07 & 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1895. 


1, Scrtua on Cuaryspis? Chaps. 7-9. 
9, Le Ror est Mort. 

Tus Passine OF Purp II. 

ExicaN HosPITAvity. 

; Epwarpb FitzGERatp TO Fanny Kema ez, 1871-1883, 
6. Taz Kine oF Fouts. 

7, SLIGHT RecoLLEctions O¥ THREE GREAT Mex, 

8, A Russian WRITER, 

9, Rose AYLMER’S GRavE, 

10, CRawFORD SOUVENIRS, 

ll, Oan’s FaTHER, 


—— 


bol at od 
& 





A SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maazren 
Maarrtens, Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. In | vol. crown 8vo, 6a. 


“There is in this novel the same Prosiee and delicate character-drawing, lofty 
thought, and wide humanity, and skilful delineation of oddity as in ‘God's Fool’ 
and ‘An Old Maid’s Love.’”—World, 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY, 


BEWITCHED : a Love-Story. 


BenneTr. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Tn all mometin an excellent story. The style of the writer is bright and 
spirited, and the pages abound in passages which are always amusing, alike as 
regards incident and the way of telling it,""—Scotsman, 


By EmIity 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By ©. L. Anrrozus. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo, 

“A singularly original and powerful story. The strange complications are 
contrived with remarkable ingenuity and recounted in such masterly wise as to 
constitute a perfectly symmetrica! narrative, replete with thrilling and un- 
flagging interest. We cannot too cordially recommend this book to the novel- 
reading public.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST, 
A Srrone Srconp CuamBeER. By Professor E. 8. Beesly. 
TimELY TRUTHS FOR THE “Ins? anp “Outs.” By Kosmo Wilkinson, 
Boureet’s “ ANDRE CorNELIS,” By Russell P. Jacobus, 
Born, i. oe anp Briton.—Part lL By Major F, I, Ricarde-Seaver, 

F.R.S. Edin, 

MrnisTERIaL Responsisiuity. By Sidney Low. 

ComMON SENSE AND Cxiug. By Laslett Browne, 

Raitway Batteries. By Colonel Boxall. 

Lorp ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL PaRTY, By W. L, Stobuct, 
Beauty anp Sanity. By Vernon Lee, 

Norway AND SWEDEN :— 

1, Tue Case FoR NorweEGian Liseralism. By Professor Sars, 

2. A Krxe’s ScoemeE OF ScanDINAVIAN UniricaTion. By Cari Sievers, 
Tue Specrkoscore In Recent CHEMISTRY. By L. D. Gregory, 
E.eanora Duse. By William Archer, 

Prorgesson Huxtry:— 

1, PekxsonaL REMINISCENCES, By Hon. E. O. Brodrick, 

2. As ANTHROPOLOGIST. By Professor E. B. Tylor. 

3 As BioLogist. By “ A Student of Science,” 

4, As PuitosorpHEes. By W. L, Courtney. 

CornREsPONDENCE: Ox¥ORD DEGREES FOR WOMEN :— 
1, By Kev, T. H. Grose, 2. By Professor Case, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for August, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFUBD, 
contains the DETECTIVE STORY by 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ Pembroke,” “A New England Nun,” “ Jane Field,” &c., &c., 
entitled * THE LONG ARM,”’’ which won 
THE GREAT PRIZE OF £400 


against 3,000 Competitors, offered for the best Detective Story, by the Bacheller 
Syndicate of American Newspapers. 


The number also contains 
FIVE OTHER COMPLETE STORIES BY 

Ian Maclaren, C. E. Raimond, F. C. Philips, 
Eden Phillpotts, and Edwin W. Pugh; 


and continuations of the Two Serials : 
Brer Harre’s IW A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS; and 
Viotst Huxt’s A HARD WOMAN. 


*,* The price of the volume containing the first four numbers of CHAPMAN'S 
GAZINE, bound in a highly decorative cloth case, in colours and gold and 
» ts ds, 
The case for binding can be had separately, 1s, 6d.; by post, 1s, 9d, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Pic-adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c, New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly exeouted, Usual cash discounts. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Grown 8vo, 58, net. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


— and Cheaper Edition. (Eleventh Thousand.) » with a New 
Ace. 
SPECTATOR (March Srd, 1894).—“‘ We do not often devote a leader toa book, 





but we have an impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book, ‘ Social Evolution, 
may have wide as well as social effects. At all events, it a 
turning-point in the social controversy which is raging 


8, 8 
parties, preoccupying the Press, and devel: a@ new series of phenomena in 
politics, often of a ote 3 


dangerous and sometimes of an amaeing character. 
In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD A. 


bn on D.O.L., LL.D. By W. B. W. Staesexa, B.D., Dean of 

ine re 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The biography is well ch chapter 
sslection of Setters 


prising the biographer’s own record, and an 
covering the period.” 
8vo, 21s, net. 

The CLIMATES and BATHS of GREA 
BRITAIN. Being the Report of a Committee of the Royal Meilical 
Chirurgioal Society of London, W. M. Ord, M.D., Chairman; A. E. Garrod, 
M.D., Hon. Sec. Volume I., The Climates of the South of Hogiand and the 
Chief Medicinal Springs of Great Britain, 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


ASPECTS of JUDAISM. Being Sixteen 


Sermons by Iskaz. ABRAHAMS, and CLaups G. MowrertorE. 

TIMES.—* The doctrines advocated, with much charm of style, are often not 
by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and honoured by all 
who care for religion and morality as those terme azo understood in 
the western world.” 


MANUALS for STUDENTS.—New Volame. 
rown 8vo, 10s, 64. 


A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARATIVE 


PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P, Gees, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


8vo, 6s. net. 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of COUNTER- 
IRRITATION. By H. Cameron Gittrzs, M.D, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Bditton. Vol. I. 
Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
The PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 


Hagpine Davis. With Illustrations by O. D. Gibson 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS,.—MNew Volume, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 


By Tuomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F, H, Townsend, With an Intro- 
duction by GzorGE SaInTsBURY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 430. AUGUST. Price ls. 
1, Tue Otp Oxe-Hornep Sraa. 


2, ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 
8. THe Roap To Rome, I, 
4. EXILes. 


5. WHg8N WE WERE Boys, IV. 

6. THe Last Years ov a Gapat MowastTzeer. 
7. GuisEPPE PaRINI. 

8. THe Ms» or THE HILLS, 

9. A Decayep PRroFression, 

10. Tue AmEER’sS JUSTICE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








A NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


HOLDENHURST 
HALL. 


Cioth, 6s. 





BY 


WALTER BLOOMFIELD. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duame Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxsszs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALiaNAni’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Riwoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or Bay using 
* with or without water. The quality 136 76. 6d. 
will be found equal to'wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16 98 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 

CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


iozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





18 KBP OLE BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Pnurchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
ss FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 

















THE CELEBRATED PATENT 
UNIVERSAL GUM. 


Sold in square bottles with patent glass scraper, 
self-adjusting cap and brush, price 9d. ; refilled, 6d. 
Made by, and for tbe benefit of, crippled workhouse 
girls, “It holds like a vice.”"—G. F. Watts, A.R.A, 
** Please send me a dozen bottles.” —From the Right 
Hon. the Earl of D******** (Unionist).—Address all 
orders, care of Miss A. LEE-WARNER, Woodford 
Green, Essex, Sole proprietor. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SPrcraTor” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 958, AUGUST, 1895. 2a. 6d. 
OonTENTS : 

TuE Paris Orrna. 

Morat Tacrics, By Major-General W. E. Montague, 
C.B. 

Somz German Novets. 

Cuamois-HunTING Is THE Hicgo Autps. By Hugh 
E. M. Stutfield. 

Ariapxz In Naxos. By Alice Mackay. 

An InpictwzNT or Pantiaments. By Helen 
Zimmern, 

A Foreigner, Chaps. 41-46, 

A Pook RetaTion o¥ THE ALBaTRoss. By T. 
Digby Pigott, C.B. 

My Marp or Honour. By H. Fielding. 

REMINISCENCES OF A POULTEY-YaRD. 

Tarron-FisHina In Texas. By Edith A, Bailey, 

Heatus, Mosses, ayD Mrres. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Britain 1s THE Box. 


Witt Brackwoop & Sows, Edinburgh & London. 





MOST wonderful building up 

of the constitution takes place after Hollo- 
ways famous medicines have been used for a 
reasonable time. They are pre-eminent above all 
otber remedies, more particularly for the cure of 
liver complaints and disorders of the stomach; 
carpenters, bricklayers, &c., would find the Oint- 
ment invaluable for curing wounds, cuts, sores, and 
bruises. Men in all conditions of life find it of incalcul- 
able benefit, as it penetrates internally, and thus 
strikes at the root of the ailment. The Pills act 
like magic in curing low spirits, and they repel all 
attacks on the nerves threugk excitement, excessive 
heat, brain worry quent on busi troubles, 
&c. They purify the blood, and give a new lease of 
strength to the constitution, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





*TWIXT WILL & WILL Not 


By Jzss1z L. NrcHosox. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 64, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By Exeanor Houmegs, Author of “The Priceofa 
Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &o, 3yolz, 


TOO LATE REPENTED, 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “My Lom 
and My Lady,” &. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the 


Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “ The Winning 
of May,” &. 3 vols. 


COMING OF AGE. By Eliza. 


BETH Nea, Author of “‘ My Brother Bazil,” 
**Witness My Hand.” 2 vols. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Her- 
BERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Suit 
and Service,”’ &. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





EPPS’S 
COCOA IN E, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tka-u1zz). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active prin. 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Soup my Packets anpD Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for ay as ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 





“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF yn maori 
—The Lancet, 
Tustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, &.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





pecpnrTs ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we we owe oe, «£20, 000,000 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCEATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above, PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhiil Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, oF 
n quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations towards the Fands of the Association should be sent.—Sankerh 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the Series, 


LYRE AND LANCET, 


By F. ANSTEY, 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, price 3s,, IS NOW READY, 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 2s., is 


The Story of Bessie Costrell, 


y Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


*,* This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the 
day, English and American. The volumes are suitable for the pocket and the 
shelf; they are convenient to handle, being of the square 1émo size, while from 
their appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in 
the library. The volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform except in thick- 
ness and in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. 


*,* Other Volumes will be annownced in due course, 


The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s New Book. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND- 


SHIP: a Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. 0. WEeLLpon, Head- 
Master of Harrow School. 

From the Datly Telegraph.—‘‘ In every page of his book Mr. Welldon shows an 

earnestness of aim and a sympathy with boy life, as well as a knowledge of boy 


nature, which are altogether admirable,” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE VAGABONDS.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The. VAGABONDS. By Margaret 


L. Woops, Author of * Esther Vanhomrigh,” ** A Village Tragedy,” 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’8 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s,; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER. By 


Prgcy ANDREAE, Author of “‘ The Mask and the Man,” 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


'NOTICE.— The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST contains the Second Instalment of a new SERIAL STORY by 
8. = eee Author of ‘*The Raiders,” ‘The Stickit Minister,” &., 
entitle 


“CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


his Progress and Adventures,”’ 
and the following Contributions:—‘*IN CHALET LAND,’—“AN OUT- 
OF-DaTE REFURMER,”—“ THE PLACE OF THE SACKED BO-TREE,”— 
“THANKSGIVING AT THE FARM,”—“*THE LAND OF THE BAN- 
DIT,”—and “THE SOWERS,” by Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 25-28, 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price Sixpence. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: 


Songs of the Orient and Occident. 
By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “The Ascent of Man,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. net. 


“Miss Blind 1s a poet who has already written much varied and powerfal 
verse. She once more displays her lyrical skill and graceful fancy in these 
‘Songs,’ —Times, 

“These poems have grace, delicacy, even charm......We can recall few English 
poems which render the curious, indeed unique, impression of the Orient, as 1t is 
rendered in some of Miss Blind’s verses.”—Datly Chronicle. 

‘* Miss Blind’s poetical talent has reached a fine maturity in her new poems, 
She has a breadth and variety of view uncommon in a poetess, and a wholesome 
—- of the goods of life.”—Speaker. 

“It ought to be decisive of Miss Blind’s place in literature. It marks a distinct 
advance on all her past work, and it is so good that, in our judgment, it places 
her quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets......A richly endowed poetic 
nature is here seen at its very best.”—Daily News, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, London. 





JUST OUT, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 363. 


OonTENTS, 


1, THE ARMADA, 7. PARODIES, 

2, LATTRR-DAY PAGANS. 8, TISCHEN DORF’S GREEK TESTA. 
3, LONDONERS AT HOME, ENT, 

4. THE PASSING OF THE MONK. | 9. THE EVIL EYE, 

5. ANCIENT ROSE-GROWERS. 10. ISLAM. 

6.T = mio, ENDLY SsOOIETY | 11, OLD AGE PENSIONS, 


The Index Numbers, Nos. 361 and 362, will be 
published shortly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuzr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GO.’8 LIST. 


The First Number will be ready on Wednesday next. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


No. 1. AUGUST, 1895. 
A NORTH DERBYSHIRE MOOR. TABRPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA, 





THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY, Oris Myqarr. 
With Illustrations by A, J, Stuart. With Illustrations supplied by the 
Wortley and A. Thorburn, and from Author, 
Photographs. OLD 
MY FELLOW-POACHER. Wet ae A 
W. E. Norzis. Illustrated, 
Illustrated by O. E. Brock. a s BS 
SPORT IN THE STOUR. Tr ti DISTRESS BIGHAL 
Susan, Countess OF MALMESBURY. Illustrated by H. G. Wi ~ Le iT. 


Illustrated by Charles Whymper 
and G. W. Hooper. THE WEST END ON WHEELS. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLF. Tue Ear. or Onsiow. 

Horace HutcHrinson, Illustrated by Lucien Davis and 
Illustrated by CO. E. Brock. 8. T. Dadd. 
A MORNING AT NEWMARKET. HARD WICKETS. 


ALFRED E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated by G. D. Giles, NOTES BY “ RAPIER.” 


C. B. Bay. 








THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES,—Neow Voiwme. 
Edited by A. E, T. WATSON. 


THE PHEASANT. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macpuprsox. 
SHOOTING. By A. J. Stvart-WortTLey, 
COOKERY. By Avexayper Innzs Suan. 
With 10 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, and Various Diagrams in the Text by 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Also, uniform with the above, price 5s. each, 


THE PARTRIDGE. I THE GROUSE. 





8vo, 15s. net. 


CHRONICLES OF FINCHAMPSTEAD IN 


THE COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE. By WItt14m Lyowx, 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 


P, AnpERSON GRAHAM, With 252 Illustrations, Most of those of Birds and 
Nests have been drawn by G. E, Lodge, or are from Photographs from 
Nature by R, B, Lodge. Other Illustrations are by Charles Whymper, G. C. 
Hindley, &c. 

*,* The writer has not treated of Cricket, Football, or other school games, on 
the ground that they are best learned in the playground; but he has dealt at 
length with the amusements of the solitary boy, such as fishing, birdnesting, 
and taming wild creatures, aeiey 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) LITERARY 


STUDIES. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by Ricuarp Hott Hvurros. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 103. 6d, 

Contents :—Vol. I. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, the 
Man—William Cowper—The First Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward. Gibbon— 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Vol. II. Thomas Babington Macaulay—Béranger—The Waverley Novels— 
Charles Dickens—John Milton—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Olough’s Poems 
—Sterne and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, 
Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry. . : 

Vol, III. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Cesarism as it Existed in 1965— 
—Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance of Man—On the Emotion of Ce victi: 
—The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration—The Public Worship Regulation Bilk— 
Henry Crabb Robinson—Bad Lawyers or Good P—The Crédit Mobilier and Banking 
Companies in France—Memoir of the Right Hon. James Wilson. 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL 


STUDIES. Edited by Richarp Hott Huttoy. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d. 
Contents:—The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougham—Mr. Glad- 

stone—William Pitt—Bolingbroke as a Statesman—Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
—Adam Smith as a Person—Lord Althorp and the Reform Act of 1832, 

ddenda:—The Prince Consort—What Lord Lyndhurst really wie--The 
Taibute at Hereford to Sir G. C. Lewis—Mr. Cobden—Lord Palmerston—The 
Earl of Clarendon—Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of the Exchequer—Monsiear Guizot 
—Professor Cairnes—Mr. Disraeli as a Member of the House of Commons, 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) ECONOMIC 


STUDIES. Edited by Ricuarp Hott Hutrox, Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d. 





Contents :—The Postulates of English Political Economy: 1, The Transfer- 
ability of Labour; 2. The b= apn pen, | of Capital—' Preliminaries of 
Political Economy—Adam Smith and our Modern Economy—Malthus—Ricardo 
—The Growth of Capital—Cost of Production—Appendix. 





FABLES BY THE LATE R. L. STEVENSON, 


See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 

Otp Mr, TREDGOLD. By Mrs.yOn a Russian Moon, By Fred, 
Oliphant. Chaps. 9-12, Whishaw. 

Fasigs. By the late R. L. Stevenson. | tug Trawsrortina PowER oF WATER 
(To be continued.) AND THE Maxine or Lamp. By 

To Mar. By Eva Gore Booth. W. H. Wheeler. 

MarRsEILLES, By W. H. Pollock, 

“Tue THIRD TIME OF ASKING.” By | AT THE SigN OF THE Suir. By Andrew 


M. E. Francis. Lang. 





London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 


Summary of Report to the Fifty-Sehenth Annual General Meeting, 


HELD AT EDINBURGH, ON APRIL 24th, 1896. 


Proeosazs received were £1,700,169. New AssuRANCES completed were £1,468,659. 


This is the largeet New Business in any one year, and includes several Policies for large amounts effected as a provision for 
Death Duties—a purpose for which the distinctive system of the Institution is being recognised as specially suitable. 
Totat Premiums of the year, £662,450. TotaL IncomE, including Interest, £1,027,942. 

Tuer Cxiarms, including Bonus Additions,* were £464,686, 

* These averaged 50 per cent. on the Assurances which participated. 


The REALISED FUNDS amounted at December 3lst, 1894, to £9,043,193, 


Or after Deduction of Claims admitted, but not then paid, and of other outstanding items, to £8,949,754, the increase 
during the year being the large sum of £413,453. 


The Progress of the Institution 














‘ in each Septennial Period is shown in the following 
TABLE, 
SURPLUS. 
In Perrrops TOTAL | FUNDS INCREASE INCOME 
ENDING ASSURANCES | AT END OF OF No, oF IN Last YEAR 
DecemBer 3ist. EFFECTED. PERIOD. Funpbs. Partici- Amount. or PERIOD. 
PANTS. 

1845 (8 years) £949,809 | £9,009 £69,006 . pe £25,366 
G3 2,571,328 254,675 185,666 167 £26,159 68,607 
4,590, 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 120,625 

1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 205,358 

1873 12,297, 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 353,613 

1880 19,695,470 8,918,252 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 566,441 

1887 26,837,043 6,179,746 2,266,494 9,384 1,051,035 783,675 
1894 34,990,385 | 9,048,194 2,863,448 13,220 1,423,018 1,027,942 























During the Septennial period ending December 31st last, the NEw ASSURANCES completed amounted to £3,153,342; the ratio of Expensgs to Premiums averaged 
only abont 19} per cent.—an exceptionally favourable ratio, more particularly in view of the fact that it is calculated upon the Institution’s low premiums ; the 
REALISED Founps inoreased from £6,179,746 to £9,043,194; and the rate of interest earned was maintained at over 43 per cent, The Ciaims paid during the same period 
were £2,865,005, and, both in number and amount, were greatly under the expectation—having been about four-fifths of the estimate based on the “ Actuaries’ 
€xperience Hu ” Table, on which the calculations proceed. More than one half of the Members who died were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
premiums do not asa rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal to an addition of about 50 per cent. to the Policies which 


participated. 
Septennial Investigation. 


In estimating the Liabilities, the ‘‘ Actuaries’ Experience Hm’’ Table has again been employed, the entire loading having been thrown off and excluded from 
the caleulations, with an additional reserve in respect of Assurances effected by single payment or by terminable Premiums. At all previous Investigations, interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, was assumed in the calculations; but in view of the general tendency towards a reduction in the earning power of money on first-class 
securities, the Directors are of opinion that 3¢ per cent. forecasts now the probabilities of the future as accurately as 4 per cent, did in former years; and the present 
Valuation has accordingty proceeded upon a 3} per cent. basis, The rate actually earned throughout the Septennium has exceeded 4} per cent. It is gratifying 
‘that this important change can be effected without materially diminishing the shares of Surplus as compared with previous divisions, In connection with this 
change, it should not be lot sight of that variuus additional privileges have been conferred on the Members during the past Septennium, viz. the payment of inter- 
enediate bonuses, the payment of claims immediately on proof of death, and the cessation after five years of extra premiams for foreign residence. 





The SURPLUS resulting from the Valuation amounts to ove sae ooo = ove 1,423,018 1 5 
from which there falls to be deducted the amount already paid as Intermediate ‘Bonuses ... ooo ie aes 60,531 10 3 
£1,362,186 11 2 

Of this sum it is recommended that there be retained for future division Pr ry ee ? er or ee) Ot 
Leaving to be now apportioned in terms of the Laws...  ... =. sss, wes ween tee we wee wwe £970,390 11 2 


The number of of Policies now entitled to participate, either immediately or prospectively in the course of the next seven years, is 13,220, among which, accordingly, 
te ore eam of 27,50 11s. 2d, falls to be divided. 


History and Constitution. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssurED the full benefit of the Low Premiums 
titherto confined to a few of the Prorriztary Orrices, whi'e at the same time retaining the WHOLE SuRPuvs for the Policyholders., 


hae proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly Lancer AssuRANCES from the first, but, by 
76: the swrplue for those who live to secure the Oommon Fund from loss, will in many cases provide EventUaL Benzrits as large as can be obtained under 
‘the more usual aystem of High Premiums, 


THE BATES Of PREMIUM are 50 moderate that at most ages an Se eage = of £1,200 to £1, “ eng be secured for the same yearly premium which would 
elsewhere aseure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being eqnivalen 
AN IMMEDIATE AND OERTAIN BONUS of 20 to re PER CENT. 


PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good livee—no share being given to those by 
wuclunieaeie ly death there is a loss to the Common Fund, a 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and 


immediate payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the 
interests of the members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


London Branch: 17 King William Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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